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LOSOPHY DURING 1907-08.' 


HE subject of this article will be the works upon history of 
philosophy which have appeared in France during recent 
years, more especially during 1907 and 1908; these works will 
be considered less for the purpose of giving an account and an 
appreciation of them individually, — a task already accomplished 
by the Review for several among them, —than with the view of 
indicating toward what objects they have more or less converged, 
and what results concerning these objects they have more or less 
succeeded in attaining. 

The works which have been devoted to the history of ancient 
philosophy during this period are not very numerous; but 
almost all are of great interest and some are of high value. Let 
us mention at the beginning those which,are due to two masters, 
both prematurely dead, Victor Brochard and Octave Hamelin, 
who by their teaching as well as by their works had already 
guided, and could have continued to guide, disciples toward the 
study of ancient philosophy. Victor Brochard, the learned author 
of the Sceptiques grecs, had been for a long time prevented by 
the most painful and heroically borne illness from thinking of 
productions of great length; but he contributed regularly to a 
periodical collection, L’année phtlosophique, published under the 
direction of M. Fr. Pillon, solid articles bearing principally upon 
Greek philosophy. It would be sufficient to bring together these 
articles to obtain, upon Platonism in particular, a collection of very 
sound and coherent views, equally removed from the interpreta- 
tion in which Zeller remained obstinately fixed, and the very 
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hazardous conjectures to which the recent Platonic exegesis has 
more than once abandoned itself. The last study which 
Brochard contributed to these matters and in this spirit related 
to the Platonic doctrine of participation ; and it explained with as 
much ingenuity as demonstrative force how the apparently 
sophistic subtleties of the Parmenides are a mode of proposing a 
problem of which the Sopfist, with its doctrine of the existence 
of not-being and of the communion of kinds, brings the solu- 
tion." . . . If among the ancient philosophers Plato was the one 
to whom Brochard was always returning, it was upon Aristotle 
that Hamelin preferred to concentrate his efforts. Of these efforts 
his pupils alone have been able to measure the whole extent and 
power, and the testimonies that remain of them for the public are 
unhappily extremely rare. Permit me to recall, though it may 
be of a date already somewhat antiquated, the study upon 
L’ opposition des concepts d’aprés Aristote,? which is, among the 
several articles which Hamelin has contributed to L’année philos- 
ophique, the only one devoted, strictly speaking, to Aristotelian- 
ism. The interest of this study is not merely in the elucidation of 
a singularly obscure point in Aristotle’s thought, but lies also in 
the fact that it shows how reflection upon Aristotelianism could 
contribute to form Hamelin’s personal philosophy, which he has 
set forth in his Essaz sur les éléments principaux de la représenta- 
tion. Concerning Aristotle Hamelin has left us, besides this 
study, a French translation, with commentary, of Book II of the 
Physics,* a translation at once remarkably faithful and intelligent, 
which reproduces wonderfully well the connection of ideas; a 
commentary abundant and precise, which, if it is not encumbered 
with the detail of contemporary erudition, makes use with rare 
penetration of the teachings of Themistius, of Simplicius, and of 
Philoponus. Certain notes, — I will cite by way of example that 
which relates to the theory of chance, — furnish the most pro- 
found and the most exact interpretation of Aristotle’s thought. 
The author intended to continue under the same form the edi- 
' L’ année philosophique, 18th yr., Paris, Alcan, 1908. 


* L’année philosophique, 16th yr., Paris, Alcan, 1906. 
30. Hamelin, Physigue d’ Aristote, 11, Traduction et commentaire, Paris, Alcan, 
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tion of the whole of the Physics ; a tragic death came to destroy 
this plan together with all the works that a mind as rich in 
original conceptions as in exact knowledge could promise to 
itself and to us. 

It would be fitting to recall after such studies the most recent 
of the articles which M. Rodier has also published in LZ’ année 
philosophique: the one discloses to us the ‘ pragmatism’ of 
Antisthenes ;' the other shows us the direct relation between the 
theory of Ideas and the belief in personal immortality in the 
reasoning of the Phedo.* — But we are dealing here with works of 
greater extent ; and we have in the first place two books by M. 
Robin concerning Plato. The first * attempts to show how the Pla- 
tonic theory of love is completed or transformed between the Lysis 
and the Symposium and between the Symposium and the Phedrus ; 
how, according to Platonism, love, demon as well as soul, has a 
synthetic nature which permits it to play a mediating role between 
the sensible world and the intelligible world. The work recom- 
mends itself by the detailed study of the texts, by the skillful 
use and often very keen criticism of the resources and the methods 
which may be employed to fix the chronological order of the 
dialogues in question, and also by the force and coherence of the 
interpretation. Doubtless the author risks exciting more than 
one suspicion when he affirms the posteriority of the Phedrus in 
relation to the Z7imeus, or when, through reaction against a too 
strictly rationalistic idea of Platonism, he pushes it in the direc- 
tion of the Alexandrian Neo-Platonism. But that he had the 
habit of making a decision only after the most loyal and minute 
investigation, no one could doubt for an instant, especially after 
reading his other book.‘ The design of the latter seems to be to 
take up a wager : to set forth Platonism as we should be able to 


know it, if we did not have the Dialogues and if we were obliged 
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1 Conjecture sur le sens de la morale d’ Antisthéne, L’ année philosophique, 17th 
yr., Paris, Alcan, 1907. 

2 Les Preuves de [immortalité d’ apres le Phédon, L’ année philosophique, 18th 
yr., Paris, Alcan, 1908. 

3 L. Robin, 7héorte platonictenne de [ amour, Paris, Alcan, 1908. 

*Léon Robin, Za théorie platonicienne des idées et des nombres d’ aprés Aristote. 
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to reconstruct it from the sole testimony of Aristotle,— the surest 
means, according to the author, of escaping the subjectivity of 
modern interpretations. But is this really certain? And is not 
the information furnished by Aristotle itself open to subjective 
interpretation? None the less the book of M. Robin is a work 
of great and sound learning, and constitutes the most varied and 
substantial commentary upon the passages of Aristotle relating to 
Plato. One could hardly believe what a crowd of questions the 
author is in this way led to treat. Concerning the central question, 
after having rejected the hypothesis which puts the Number-Ideas 
on the same plane as the Ideas, as well as that which relates 
them to the Ideas as to anterior and superior models, he admits 
the hypothesis which regards them as first in relation to the Ideas. 
In representing to ourselves the generation of ideas after the 
simpler model which the generation of numbers offers us, we 
understand what the Idea is, why there is a plurality of Ideas, 
and how this plurality forms a hierarchy. The mathematical 
speculations of the later Pythagoreans furnished Plato with a 
new means of passing beyond both the philosophy of Heraclitus 
and that of the Eleatics, and made it possible for him to reconcile 
the multiplicity and mobility of Being with its unity and im- 
mobility. 

The two works of Robin therefore contribute in a high degree 
to enrich the knowledge of Platonism and Aristotelianism which 
we owe in France to the lectures or to the studies of Brochard, 
of Hamelin, and of Rodier. We desire soon to possess larger 
and more complete works than we have at present upon the Post- 
Aristotelian schools. It is especially to be regretted that Stoicism 
has been studied among us only in a rather incidental and frag- 
mentary fashion, that it has been so little followed in the com- 
plexity and evolution of its constitutive ideas. It is only to a 
limited problem that M. Brehier devotes himself in a monograph ' 
in which he shows how the tendency of the Stoics to eliminate in- 
corporeals from Being, by creating a division between knowledge 
of the real and dialectical knowledge, led Greek philosophy into 

! Bréhier, La théorie des incorporels dans l’ ancien Stoicisme, Paris, Picard, 1907, 
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a road opposed to that which had been traced for it by the 
conceptual doctrines of a Plato and an Aristotle. The author 
seems well prepared and thoroughly qualified to enlarge the field 
of his investigation upon Stoicism. 

Meanwhile he has given us, at the same time with his mono- 
graph upon Stoicism, a finished book upon the philosophical and 
religious ideas of Philo the Jew.' The treatise, which is pre- 
ceded by a very extensive bibliography, attempts to represent the 
multiple aspects of Philo’s work. If the author does not always 
sufficiently dominate the confusion of his subject-matter, he 
marks everywhere with satisfactory clearness how, in appropria- 
ting Greek doctrines, the Judaism of Philo imposes upon them a 
new significance. Thus Philo replaces the logical relation of 
beings to God by a more nearly moral relation, and makes of the 
knowledge or realization of this relationship through revelation 
or spiritual adoration the supreme end. Upon the problem of 
Philo’s relation to Christianity the author maintains a great re- 
serve ; he nevertheless applies himself to disengage from Philo’s 
writings a moral doctrine which was, he asserts, the first ethics 
of conscience. In a work which appeared a little earlier,? and 
which is especially valuable on account of the ease and clearness 
of its exposition, M. l’abbé Martin had, on the contrary, more 
freely emphasized the differences which separate Christianity 
from Philoism. 

Concerning the knowledge of the propagation of Greek ideas, 
and in particular of Alexandrian ideas, in the thought of the 
middle ages up to the time of modern philosophy, our French 
literature has immense gaps; and the scarcity of works relating 
to this subject prevents us from hoping that these gaps can soon 
be filled. One could doubtless point out here and there studies 
or articles which are devoted to emphasizing such and such 
doctrines of medizval philosophy ; but almost always their in- 
spiration is dogmatic and apologetic rather than historic and 
critical. We nevertheless must recognize in the work of M. 
l’‘abbé Rousselot upon the intellectualism of St. Thomas a freer 

' Bréhier, Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d Alexandrie, Paris, 


Picard, 1907, pp. 336, 8vo. 
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effort at reconstruction.’ The author maintains that the intel- 
lectualism of St. Thomas does not fall under the criticisms of our 
day addressed against intellectualism in general, because St. 
Thomas does not admit the priority of the conceptual and dis- 
cursive reason, but makes the supreme intellection consist in the 
living coincidence of the mind and of things. But since this in- 
tellection could not belong to man in the present life, and since 
the human discursive understanding is inadequate to reality, the 
intellectualism, strictly speaking, of St. Thomas appears finally to 
vanish, doubtless much more than its author would have wished, 
either in the perfection of God or in the imperfection of man. 
However that may be, attempts of this sort are more useful in 
reviving the thought of the middle ages than all those works 
which try to adapt it to modern thought by fair means or foul. 

It is rather, as I said, the diffusion or the transformation of 
the ideas of antiquity and of the middle ages into modern 
ideas, which merit consideration. To the accomplishment of 
this task the remarkable studies of the history of science which 
are due to M. Pierre Duhem, have more or less directly con- 
tributed. We have the right to claim these studies; for since 
there has been brought about among us a reconciliation between 
philosophy and science, which had been too long separated and 
ignorant of each other, the history of philosophy ought herself 
to have been occupied with the long neglected relations which 
have in so many philosophers bound together strictly philosoph- 
ical speculations with scientific theories. M. Pierre Duhem, 
who, with his great competence as a scholar and his rare pene- 
tration of mind, has contributed more than any one to renew the 
philosophy and criticism of the sciences, has particularly devoted 
himself in recent times to the discovery of the origins, often more 
remote than had been supposed, of modern science. It is from 
this standpoint that he had previously written his important and 
novel work upon the history of statics. Between the admirable 
labors of an Archimedes and the classical doctrines of a Galileo, 


'Rousselot, ZL’ intellectualisme de St. Thomas, Paris, Alcan, 1908, pp. xxv, 256, 


8vo. 
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of a Descartes, of a Roberval, and of a Torricelli, the teachings 
of the expiring Hellenic science and then of the science of the 
middle ages and of the Renaissance exhibit uninterrupted con- 
nections. Duhem has discovered two principal ways through 
which statics has thus progressed : the method of potential work, 
which from the thirteenth century was employed by Jordanus de 
Nemore and the Auctores de ponderibus ; and the theory of the 
centre of gravity, developed at Paris in the fourteenth century by 
Albert de Saxe. In thus studying the origins of statics Duhem 
has come upon Leonardo da Vinci, who has been the occasion of 
a series of excellent studies, also destined to show the continuity 
of scientific progress.’ On the one side, the thoughts of Leonardo 
da Vinci were very often inspired by the writings of the middle 
ages; on the other side, the authors of the sixteenth century 
seem many times to have been acquainted with his ideas and to 
have drawn upon them for their own works. In statics, in 
dynamics, in geology, Leonardo made himself the disciple of 
what were called in his time the Parisian doctrines. He enriched 
them by his own reflections ; he contributed to their diffusion in 
Italy. Now the triumph of the Parisian doctrines over the 
routine Averroism of Bologna and Padua played an essential 
role in the Italian renaissance of the sciences. It is also for the 
purpose of making evident the continuity that presides over evo- 
lutions of scientific thought, that Duhem has followed the notion 
of physical theory from Plato to Galileo.* Greek thought ap- 
pears to have anticipated the diverse opinions of physical theory 
which are still debated in our day. Among the Greek philoso- 
phers, some see in astronomical theory a collection of corollaries, 
the principles of which are justified by a metaphysical doctrine 
upon the nature of the stars; others demand of astronomical theory 
only the means of constructing models suitable for figuring out 
celestial movements ; others finally see there Aypotheses capable 
of “ saving the phenomena” and of rendering them calculable. 
In the Mohammedan and Christian middle ages and at the time 

'P. Duhem, Avtudes sur Léonard de Vinci, Paris, Hermann, 1906-1909, 2 vols., 
Svo. 

?P. Duhem, Lalery ra Garvéueva, Essai sur la notion de théorie physique de Platon 
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of the Renaissance we find continually these different points of 
view ; each of which is familiar with many vicissitudes of repute 
and of disfavor. 

These works of Duhem are like castings of the lead thrown 
with incomparable skill into the depths where scientific theories 
are preserved and are slowly transformed in passing from one age 
to another. The studies of M. Milhaud,'—who has also come 
from science to philosophy and the history of science, — have to 
do more particularly with the relations of philosophic and of sci- 
entific thought among the great philosophers. Directed by pref- 
erence to disengaging the forces of spiritual activity which have 
established such relations and occupied with sufficiently diverse 
subjects, Platon géométre et Platon métaphysicien, Aristote et les 
mathematiques, le hazard chez Aristote et chez Cournot, les préoc- 
cupations scientifiques ches Kant, etc. . . . , they tend to defend 
the autonomy and the value of Greek science, to show the cre- 
ative part which enters into every scientific discovery, and to 
make clear the variety and the wealth of standpoints and steps 
by means of which the mind has proceeded to knowledge. 
There is pleasure as well as profit in allowing oneself to be 
guided by a writer so clear, so quick, and so well informed. The 
example which men like Duhem and Milhaud have given in pass- 
ing from science to philosophy and the history of science, has 
fortunately been followed in the opposite direction by philoso- 
phers who have sought in a more or less extended scientific cul- 
ture a solid foundation for their works upon philosophy or his- 
tory of philosophy. One of them, the author of the profound 
Essai sur [’ hypothése des atomes, Arthur Hannequin, died prema- 
turely, taking with him the idea of works, which, if they could 
have been executed, would have done great honor to French 
philosophy. Very appropriately a collection has been made of 
different studies in the history of the sciences and in the history 
of philosophy, which he had published in the Reviews or had 
left among his papers.? These studies are all dominated by the 


(G. Milhaud, tudes sur la pensée scientifique ches les grecs et les modernes. Paris, 
Société francaise d’imprimerie et de librairie, 1906, pp. 273, 16mo. 

2A, Hannequin, Ztudes d’histroire des sciences et d’histroire de la philosophie, 
with a preface by R. Thamin and an introduction by J. Grosjean, Paris, Alcan, 1908, 
2 vols., pp. ci, 264 and 326, 8vo. 
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idea that the royal road of philosophic thought is that which has 
been so vigorously traced by Descartes, Leibniz, and Kant, in 
uniting their geometrical conception of nature to the notion of the 
superior and, so to speak, overflowing value of the mind, which 
gives to the former its foundation. In the method of Descartes 
he perceives, through reaction against the unfruitful analytical 
logic of the schools, a synthetic procedure of concatenation. In 
the new lectures, which unfortunately remained incomplete, he 
energetically protests against the theses of Russell and of Cou- 
turat, who have professed to make the metaphysics of Leibniz 
proceed exclusively from his logic; and he is thus led to confirm 
the views that he had uttered elsewhere in a Latin dissertation, 
translated into French in the present work, and according to 
which the formation of the philosophy of Leibniz had been es- 
sentially conditioned by his mechanics. A more profound truth, 
which, according to him, is to be found in a hidden form in Car- 
tesianism, as well as in the philosophy of Leibniz, is the idea, 
which Kantism made explicit, of the agreement between the 
synthetic function a priort of the mind and the conditions of the 
exact knowledge of nature. In fact, in an article devoted to the 
Kantian doctrine of the principles of the pure understanding, he 
not only vigorously reconstructs this doctrine, but he also claims 
to justify it through the meaning and progress of the science of 
the present time. Around these central studies will be found 
arranged various others upon Hobbes, upon Spinoza, upon the 
history of French mathematicians and physicians of the first half 
of the nineteenth century, —all equally in conformity with the 
wonderfully firm and penetrating ideas which the author explains 
at intervals, upon the relations of science and philosophy, of 
history and speculation. 

If one is curious about the development of scientific discov- 
eries and theories in their contact with the philosophic and 
religious spirit, one should not fail to consult the volumes 
that M. Fortunat Strowski has published upon Pascal. A 
very exact learning, which is ignorant of none of the events and 


' Fortunat Strowski, Pascal et son temps, Paris, Plon, 1907-1908, 3 vols., pp. iv, 
286 ; ili, 405 and 419, 16mo. 
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motives of the spiritual life of Pascal or of the environment 
where that life was formed and where it burst forth, a remark- 
able power of concentration in the exposition of facts and of 
ideas, a nervous and luminous style: here are the incontestable 
qualities of this work, to which our French Academy has just 
awarded the highest recompense in its power. Now the guiding 
idea of the book in question is that the scientific spirit is the 
ruling form of Pascal’s genius. Whether Pascal studies the 
vacuum, writes the Provinciales, or meditates an Apologia de la 
Religion Chrétienne, he always works in the same manner, with 
equal care and according to constant rules. What was the na- 
ture of the scientific spirit of Pascal ; how he is naturally opposed 
to Scholastic methods ; but how he also differs from the scientific 
spirit of Descartes by the more discreet, one would gladly say 
more critical, use which he makes of mathematical deduction, by 
the more profound respect which he expresses for experimenta- 
tion and the facts, and by the more positive notion that he has of 
the compass and of the verification of hypotheses, — all of this 
Strowski explains in terms as clear as they are precise. He de- 
votes some very instructive chapters to the experiments of Pascal, 
in particular to the great experiment upon the equilibrium of 
liquids. He interposes with new arguments in the re-echoing 
controversy, which has been aroused among us by the accusa- 
tions of M. Mathieu, and to which M. Lalande has introduced 
the readers of the Review.' He accordingly restores to Pascal 
his originality as a scholar at the same time that he analyzes and 
makes comprehensible the proceedings of his mind. On the 
other hand, let us congratulate ourselves that besides a work 
which represents with such strength the history of Pascal’s 
thought, we have the instrument of study and control that com- 
pletes it: I mean the edition of Pascal undertaken by M. 
Brunschvicg. M. Brunschvicg had already edited the Pensées ; 
he has just given us in three new volumes,’ with the collabora- 
tion of M. Pierre Boutroux, all the writings of Pascal in chrono- 
logical order up to the memorial of Nov. 23, 1654, that is to 


1See A. Lalarde, Philosophy in France, Vol. XVI, July, 1907. 
? Paris, Hachette, 1908, pp. Ixv, 406, 574 and 600, 8vo. 
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say, up to his definite conversion. He has had the very happy 
idea of accompanying these writings not only with divers bio- 
graphical notes coming from the family, but also with a great 
number of fragments, scattered until now, which are indispensable 
for following the development and the direction of Pascal’s 
thought. This edition, executed with an extreme care, will be 
particularly precious in establishing the contribution of Pascal to 
the science of his time. 

Pascal the scholar, as well as Pascal the man of faith, is to a 
large extent outside the movement of the Cartesian ideas. In an 
important book upon the philosophy of Newton,’ M. Bloch shows 
us Newtonianism drawn up against this movement. According 
to Bloch, Newton created the positive spirit in reaction against 
the metaphysical tendencies of Cartesianism. The notion of con- 
tinuity, upon which rests the infinitesimal calculus, the notions 
of mass, of force, of motion, by which rational mechanics was 
certainly constituted, were, in spite of appearances, not laid down 
as first definitions before imposing them upon facts. They are at 
bottom of an experimental character. In the Newtonian physics 
the geometrical and deductive form is not essential ; if it brings 
precision, it does not add certainty, and especially it does not 
cause natural laws to be conceived sub specie aternitatis. Without 
doubt the physics of Newton accepts mechanism because the latter 
is a part of science ; but, positive before everything else, it employs 
general methods independent of every mechanical hypothesis ; 
it is a system, not of explanation, but of description. Such is 
the general meaning of this book, which furnishes, besides, ample 
information upon all of Newton’s work. But is not such a recon- 
struction of Newton equivalent to modernizing him? Newton 
occasionally appears as if he had had exactly the notion of 
the character and import of science that is held to-day, for exam- 
ple, by M. Poincare! There is an evident exaggeration here, 
due to a certain defect of the historical spirit inthe author. The 
opposition of Newton’s philosophy to Cartesianism is in like 
manner too much emphasized, and the intermediaries that made 

1Leén Bloch, Za Philosophie de Newton. Paris, Alcan, 1908, pp. 642, 8vo, 
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possible the substitution of the one for the other are too much 
neglected. 

From Pascal and Newton to pass to Cournot, — continuing 
with the series of historical works devoted to doctrines in which 
are joined the philosophic spirit and the scientific spirit, — such 
a juxtaposition as this would be unjust to Cournot, if the union 
aroused the idea of a comparison between him and the others. 
Nevertheless in his Exposition de la théorie des chances et des prob- 
abilités, as well as in his 7raité elémentatre de la théorte des fone- 
tions et du calcul infinitésimal, Cournot has not failed to add some 
originality to his understanding of the work of his two glorious 
predecessors. But it is not, to be exact, through his learned 
discoveries that Cournot was of value; and his real worth may 
be estimated as consisting especially in the combination of the 
gift of elucidating the essential notions of the very diverse 
sciences to which he applied himself, with the faculty of pointing 
out their rational significance and connection without ever read- 
ing his own views into the system. Gratitude is due to M. 
Mentré for having given, in the large book that he has just pub- 
lished,' so conscientious an abstract of the varied work of Cour- 
not, — a work which embraces economic and historic questions 
and religious problems as well as subjects of scientific criticism. 
Even if one regards the book, which is somewhat compact and 
heavy, as too prodigal of literal exposition and of citations, this 
defect should not be too much insisted upon ; for it compensates 
in some measure for the difficulty which one finds at the present 
time in procuring for oneself the works of Cournot. However, 
most of those who have read Cournot, and who have reflected 
upon the Zssai sur les fondements de nos connaissances, or the 
Traité de lenchainement des idées fondamentals, have almost 
unanimously attested to the extreme profit they have derived 
from it. Cournot’s doctrine, which allies to so firm a conception 
of the order of things so energetic an appreciation of the limits 
within which we can reach that order, which marks so rigorously 
the place of chance, of the contingent, of the historic, and, on 

1Mentré, Cournot et la Renaissance du probléme au X1Xe siécle. Paris, Riviere, 
1908, pp. viii, 649, 8vo. _ By the same author, a popular monograph, 4. Cournot, 
Paris, Blond, 1907, pp. 71, 12mo. 
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the side of law, of the necessary and the rational, this doctrine 
has something sober, measured, and so to speak, extremely 
judicious about it,— qualities which perhaps do not much excite 
the speculative imagination, but which deserve to hold the sound 
and cool reflection. The book of M. Mentré is well adapted to 
facilitate initiation into this doctrine. 

Studies upon different questions of the history or philosophy 
of the sciences are also found in a work’ in which M. René Ber- 
thelot has brought together articles and lectures from different 
sources, as well as reports of discussions provoked by certain of 
his theses for the Société Francaise de Philosophie. 1 will point 
out especially the observations upon the distinctive characteristics 
of the idea of evolution according to Darwin,’ all the more since 
they have called forth interesting remarks from such scholars as 
Giard and Houssay ; I will mention also the instructive and keen 


study upon the origins of the philosophy of Spencer. Beside 





these studies are to be found others, —all interesting, but some- 
times artificially systematic, — which are devoted to purely specu- 
lative conceptions or doctrines; such as the study upon the Zo 
du Ternaire chez Proclus or that upon the Sens de la philosophie 
de Hegel. The last two subjects give us an occasion for return- 
ing to works bearing upon those modern theories which are more 
strictly philosophical, or, if one prefers, to works falling more 
exactly under the ordinary categories of modern philosophy. 

An admirable essay upon atomism and occasionalism in the 
Cartesian philosophy has come out to fill various gaps present in 
our ordinary knowledge of Cartesianism.* The author, M. Joseph 
Prost, has conscientiously studied those minor Cartesians, who, 
by modifying the doctrines of the master or by developing it in a 
certain direction, have prepared for the appearance of such 
doctrines as those of Malebranche and Leibniz, by whom the 


‘René Berthelot, Zvolutionisme et Platonisme, Paris, Alcan, 1908, pp. iv, 326, 
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modest originality of their own ideas was quickly eclipsed. He 
shows how De la Forge shares with Cordemoy the merit of 
having perceived what was later called the synthetic character of 
causality, and of having clearly formulated occasionalism ; and 
how in addition Cordemoy introduced into the Cartesian physics 
the atomism which Descartes expressly rejected, without succeed- 
ing perhaps in suppressing every trace of it in his system. 

Spinoza has continued to be the subject of useful works, and 
certainly among such one of the most useful consists in translating 
him anew into our language. This is the task which M. Appuhn 
has undertaken, and which for one part he has already brought 
to a successful issue.' Not only through his translation does he 
often happily fix the more or less uncertain meaning of some 
passage, but he has also added, in the form of a commentary, a 
certain number of substantial notes, the content of which is sup- 
plied by the most recent books of Spinozistic exegesis. On his 
own account he tries to make apparent the character of the 
system as being both individualistic and religious.2, However 
justifiable such a view may be, it is not in this way that the 
system struck contemporaries; and those who welcomed it at 
first sought in it something entirely different. Among them was 
Boulainvilliers, who under the deceptive title of ‘“ Refutation”’ 
wrote an apology for Spinozism. Now a French translation 
has just been published, the first to a certainty that was made 
of the £t/ics, from a manuscript which was found in our day 
in the Municipal Library of Lyons; and the editor of this 
translation, M. Colonna d’Istria, has shown, in as convincing a 
manner as possible, that it was due to Boulainvilliers.* He is, 
moreover, not content to have it printed as it is; he has accom- 

1 Zuvres de Spinoza, translated and annotated by Appuhn, Paris, Garnier, 1907, 
pp. 566, 12mo. — £thigue, Revised Latin text and new translation by Appuhn. 
Paris, Garnier, 1908, pp. 710, I2mo. 

?In a posthumous article published by the Revue de métaphysique et de morale, 
under the title ‘‘ La Dieu de Spinoza’’ (November, 1908), Victor Brochard, by 
uniting more closely than had been done before the doctrine of the Z¢Aics and of the 


Theologico-Politicus, has vigorously maintained the personality of the Spinozistic 


God. 
8Spinoza, Zthigue. Unedited translation of Count Henri de Boulainvilliers, pub- 


lished with an introduction and notes by F. Colonna d’ Istria, Paris, Colin, 1907, pp. 


374, 8vo. 
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panied it with notes that correct its inaccuracies, and with an 
introduction, in which he shows how adherence to Spinozism 
was for Boulainvilliers a method of combat against orthodoxy, 
and also the satisfaction of a very free curiosity and a thoroughly 
irreligious mind. This study throws light upon a point of the 
history, still obscure and not well understood, of the spread of 
Spinozism in France, while at the same time it discloses one of 
the currents of thought which passed from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the eighteenth, to be considerably widened in the latter. 

Among those who fed this current Pierre Bayle figures in the 
first rank. The French philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
if they do not mention him very frequently, nevertheless do not 
hesitate to borrow freely from his Dictionnaire. But what was 
he himself? M. Delvolvé has tried to disengage the essential 
traits of his physiognomy from the extreme variety of the cir- 
cumstances in which he lived, from the vivacity of the contro- 
versies in which he was engaged, and from the often prolix 
abundance of his work.' I would not affirm that through 
reaction against the scepticism ordinarily attributed to Bayle, he 
has not exaggerated the positive and affirmative character of his 
ideas. But, by the very fact that it is even too systematic, the 
book has the advantage of saving us from the minutiz of detail. 
It shows how, through all his disputes and his learned investiga- 
tions, Bayle is more and more led to free himself from every 
alliance with confessional beliefs, whatever they might be, and to 
lay down rules of practical activity independent of those beliefs. 
His criticism of dogmas consists in opposing to them the facts 
that contradict them, and also in bringing to light, through the 
analysis and comparison of different metaphysical systems, the 
contradictions of the reason with itself, as soon as it passes 
beyond experience. According to the author Bayle is not a 
sceptic, he is a critic in the modern sense of the term. However 
different he may be from Kant in the general form of his mind, 
he prepares the way for him, or anticipates him through his 
manner of looking at the general relations of experience, of 
metaphysics and of practice. 

' Delvolvé, Religion, critique et philosophic positive chez Pierre Bayle, Paris, 1506, 


Alcan, pp. 445, 8vo. 
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Such an interpretation is perhaps a generous ascription to 
Bayle of a decidedly moral spiritualism. Certainly, even if it can 
be admitted that Bayle does not go in the direction of the sen- 
sualistic and utilitarian naturalism of the eighteenth century, such 
as M. Keim, in an instructive but involved book, has been pleased 
to glorify in the person of Helvetius,' it is undoubtedly to force 
analogies to make him so direct a pretursor of the Kantian criti- 
cism. He lacks too many of the essential conditions of criticism ! 
It is not through having affirmed that there are limits to knowledge 
and that morality is independent of speculation, that Kantism 
has been what it is; its significance lies in the discovery of a 
rational foundation and a precise import for those theses, which, 
as they were, had only an undetermined significance. Moreover, 
Kant never denied at bottom the education which he had re- 
ceived from the previous metaphysics; and no one could fully 
understand him without seeking to know to what degree he 
shared in the philosophy of Leibniz and of Wolff. In this search 
two works of M. Van Biéma may be of use. One is a mono- 
graph devoted to the master of Kant, to Martin Knutzen,’ and is 
intended to explain why, having started out from the Leibnizian 
theory of preéstablished harmony, Knutzen substituted for it his 
theory of physical influx. M. Van Biéma does not emphasize 
sufficiently the part which Newtonism had in this substitution ; 
but he makes clear the influence of pietistic beliefs, and he gives 
us on the whole a scrupulous analysis of the Systema causarum 
eficientium. His other work,’ which is without question of 
keener interest and greater merit, has as its object the establish- 
ment of the relations between the Leibnizian and the Kantian 
theories of space and time. Before showing what these relations 
really are, he indicates how Kant has represented them. He 
relies upon a very conscientious and sometimes even minute 
study of the texts, and utilizes in particular the writing of Kant 
against Eberhard. Perhaps in the Critigue of Pure Reason he 

1Keim, //elvétius, sa vie et son euvre, Paris, 1907, Alcan, pp. viii, 716, 8vo. 

* Van Biéma, Martin Xnutsen, La critique de l’ harmonie préétablic, Paris, Alcan, 


1908, pp. ii, 125, 8vo. 
Van Biéma, L’ espace et le temps chez Leibniz et chez Kant, Paris, 1908, Alcan, 


pp. 336, 8vo. 
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draws too exclusively from the texts of the Aesthetic and the 
Analytic, without considering sufficiently those of the Dialectic, 
which latter might have led him to occupy himself more with 
the historical formation of Kant’s theory. The thought occurs 
also that his discussion of psychological interpretation and of the 
innateness of the @ priori does not keep sufficiently close to the 
terms of the problem. But taken as a whole the book is sound, 
and in more than one place it does not lack keenness. It will 
be appreciated by whoever thinks that apart from all adherence 
to doctrines, the knowledge of Kant remains an essential element 
of philosophic education. May I be permitted to point out that 
in accordance with this conviction, I have myself recently pub- 
lished a new translation, with introduction and commentary, of 
the Foundations of the metaphysic of morals ?' 

In spite of their unequal value the works that we have just 
mentioned are almost all conceived in a sufficient spirit of objec- 
tivity and according to the rules of a good historic method. 
Some of the most important, we have seen, treat of the history of 
philosophy in connection with the history of the sciences, and 
it is desirable that this procedure should become a tradition. 
Since, on the other hand, among us as elsewhere, studies in 
religious psychology and philosophy are at the present time in 
favor, may it not be hoped that the history of philosophy will 
receive a corresponding enlargement, and that it will take greater 
account in the future than it has done in the past, of the numerous 
links between philosophical doctrines and the diverse manifesta- 
tions of the religious spirit ?? 

Victor DELBos. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF Paris. 

'Kant, Fondements de la Métaphysique des meurs. New translation with intro- 
duction and notes by Victor Delbos, Paris, 1907, Delagrave, pp. 210, 12mo. 

*The work of Strowski which we have mentioned in the course of this article 
naturally includes a profound study of the religious thought of Pascal. Writings 
such as Science et Religion, by Emile Boutroux ( Paris, Flammarion, 1908, pp. 400, 
12mo), or the Ltudes ad’ histoire et de psychologie du mysticisme by Henri Delacroix 
(Paris, Alcan, 1908, pp. xix, 470, 8vo), contain, mixed with the doctrinal discussion 


or the psychological analysis, very valuable fragments of the history of religious con- 


ceptions and theories. 

















INDIVIDUALITY AND FREEDOM. 


N the present paper I wish to discuss the relation between the 
problem of freedom and the conception of human individu- 
ality. It is often asserted that if we deny the existence of real 
alternatives in the choices of men, we rob ‘personality’ of all its 
significance, that unless the will is ‘free,’ in the sense of there 
being real alternatives, we have no true individuality. It is the 
correctness of this assertion that I wish to consider. 

Our first task is to try to make clear to ourselves what we 
mean by individuality. An exhaustive study of the concept 
would lead us beyond the limits of this paper, but we can, I 
think, give an account that will be sufficient for the purposes of 
our discussion." The ordinary conception of an ‘individual’ 
seems to include three chief factors, — unity, uniqueness, and 
completeness or self-sufficiency. We shall consider each of 
these briefly. 

That individuality always involves some sort of unity will 
hardly be denied. That which is in no sense one is in no sense 
an individual ; and the more truly a thing can be called one, the 
more truly can it be called an individual. We must distinguish, 
however, between two aspects of unity, — the quantitative aspect 
or numerical unity, and the qualitative aspect or inner coherence. 
Both quantitative and qualitative unity are essential to any high 
degree of individuality, but the qualitative is the more important 
of the two. The lowest phase of unity is exemplified in the 
mere aggregate, — for instance, in a heap of stones. Here there 
is numerical unity of a sort, but inner coherence is almost or 
wholly lacking. The heap of stones is, in a sense, one, and as 


1 The purpose of this paper limits us to the ordinary notion of individuality. Such 
an analysis as Professor Royce, ¢. g., attempts in his Supplementary Essay to Zhe 
Conception of God (pp. 135 ff.) is not called for. I wish simply to show that 
human individuality, in the sense in which we ordinarily take it, is not in any way 
endangered by the denial of real alternatives in men’s choices. This limitation of 
the problem seems justifiable because the protests against such denial are com- 
monly made from the point of view of the ordinary conception. 
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one it may also be called an individual thing. But unless it is 
more than an aggregate, unless as a heap it fulfills a certain pur- 
pose, —¢. £., the marking of a goal, —its unity, and hence its in- 
dividuality, is of the lowest grade. A single stone is more truly 
one; its numerical unity is more obvious, and it has a certain 
small degree of inner coherence, — the mechanical coherence of 
its particles. A plant, in turn, has more unity, more inner coher- 
ence, than a stone; a highly organized plant, more than one of 
the lower forms of the vegetable kingdom. And with the prog- 
ress in unity, there is a corresponding progress in individuality: 
the single stone has more individuality than the heap of stones ; 
the plant, more than the stone; the highly organized plant, more 
than the less highly organized one. 

It is obvious that qualitative unity involves multiplicity and 
complexity. From the quantitative point of view, the fresh-water 
hydra is just as truly one as the human body is; but from the 
qualitative point of view the latter has a much greater degree of 
unity. If a fresh-water hydra be cut into halves, each portion, 
under ordinary conditions, will regenerate its missing parts and will 
then perform all the necessary functions of life ; but if the human 
body be cut into halves, both portions will die. We have the 
highest unity in a whole composed of many different, but firmly 
coherent, parts. 

Qualitative unity, as involving multiplicity and complexity, 
leads us naturally to uniqueness, the second element in individu- 
ality. That is unique which is unlike all other things, which is, 
in greater or less degree, different from everything else. Unique- 
ness, like unity, has two aspects, a quantitative and a qualitative. 
In the lowest sense of the term, anything is unique, just as; in 
the lowest sense, anything may be called a unity. Uniqueness 
of the lowest kind is conferred by temporal and spatial position. 
Whatever occupies a given space at a given time is, in this respect 
at least, unique, different from everything else. Position in time 
and space serves to distinguish one grain of sand from a second 
grain, which, in all other respects, is exactly like it. And in the 
degree in which each of these grains of sand is unique, it is also 


individual ; as Schopenhauer has said, space and time are principles 
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of individuation. But, obviously, we have here a low form of indi- 
viduality ; uniqueness which is merely quantitative cannot bestow 
upon its possessor individuality of a high order. For this, quali- 
tative uniqueness is essential." And, within limits, the degree of 
individuality increases with the qualitative uniqueness ; the more 
complex the organism is, — the more qualitative differences there 
are which distinguish it from all other organisms, — the more 
individual it is. The human being represents a higher type of in- 
dividuality than the most highly organized plant or brute, because 
the play of his mental life gives to him a greater degree of quali- 
tative difference from the other members of his kind than is pos- 
sessed by any brute or plant. Similarly, men themselves differ 
greatly in the degree of their individuality ; and, speaking gener- 
ally, a man is more individual, the more clearly his inner life 
and his mental characteristics are differentiated from those of his 
fellows. But, as has already been hinted, this is true only within 
certain limits. The uniqueness which constitutes the truest indi- 
viduality rests upon a broad basis of likeness. All normal human 
beings share in a certain common nature ; and the most individual 
man is not he who violates this common nature. There is a point 
beyond which unlikeness ceases to be valued by us ; individuality 
has passed over into disarrerie. It is not that, beyond a certain 
limit, individuality does not appeal to us as desirable ; it is rather 
that we feel that that which is bizarre is less truly individual than 
that in which the uniqueness recognizes certain bounds. We do 
not regard the crank as having more originality than the genius, 
but as having less. The genius is always, indeed, a highly differ- 
entiated being ; but at the same time, unless a man can make us 
feel that he speaks the common language of humanity, that he 
sounds the deep note of universal passion, that he gives expres- 
sion, — in his own way,—to the experience of us all, we refuse 
him the name of genius ; we refuse to recognize in him individ- 
uality of the highest order. 


'It is true, of course, that ‘quantitative’ and ‘ qualitative’ are not wholly unre- 
lated terms. As Hegel has shown, differences in degree often pass over, by almost 
imperceptible stages, into qualitative differences. But the general distinction between 
qualitative and quantitative uniqueness is clear, and of this distinction my statement 
holds. 
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Apparently, then, the uniqueness which is a factor in indi- 
viduality must rest upon a basis of similarity. This is true, at 
least, in the case of an individual which is, at the same time, part 
of a larger whole. Reality taken in its entirety is unique in a 
somewhat different sense ; and if we say that the whole of reality 
is an individual, it is obvious that we must modify our conception 
of individuality. Into this question, however, we need not enter ; 
for our concern is to determine the nature of Auman individuality, 
and the human being, certainly, is an individual which is part of 
a larger whole.’ 

We pass on to the third factor in individuality. We have 
spoken of it as completeness or self-sufficiency ; but in its higher 
degrees it may also be called self-direction. That some measure 
of independence is essential to our notion of individuality will 
hardly be questioned. The hand is less truly an individual than 
the body, because it is in much smaller degree sufficient unto 
itself. And, in general, the more power any organism has of 
directing its own life, the more truly individual it is. Hence, we 
regard the animal as having more individuality than the plant of 
equally complex structure. And in the animal kingdom itself, 
the higher we rise in the scale, the greater becomes the self- 
sufficiency or power of self-direction, and the greater the indi- 
viduality. With the development of the rational faculty in man, 
this power is enormously increased ; and for this reason, among 
others, we have in man a higher type of individuality than we 
find in any brute. Similarly, within the human race the degree 
of individuality varies with the power of self-direction. A man 
who has no opinions of his own, who borrows from others his 
theory of life and his code of morals, whose choices seem to be 
decided by the play of circumstances, is said to lack individuality. 

In our consideration of uniqueness, we saw that, beyond cer- 
tain limits, it does not conduce to what we ordinarily mean by 
individuality. The case of self-sufficiency is somewhat different. 
It is clear that the human being, since he is part of a whole, can 

1 That the human being is, in some sense, part of a whole every one except the 
mythological solipsist will, I suppose, admit. The most thorough-going pluralist will 


hardly carry his doctrine of the independence of the individual to the point of deny- 


ing this. 
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never attain to complete self-sufficiency. But whereas, we think 
that a man is more truly individual who does not depart too far 
from the rest of his kind, we do not feel that power of self-direc- 
tion can exist in such degree as to destroy the individuality. We 
recognize the fact that no human being has complete power of 
self-direction, but we regard this as a limitation of his individual- 
ity. Here, at any rate, the individuality of the part seems to 
point to a higher individuality, which could be possessed, if at all, 
only by the whole of reality." 

What we must say, then, seems to be this. The individuality 
of the part implies unity, uniqueness, and some degree of self- 
sufficiency. In its higher forms, the unity involves great inner 
complexity, while the uniqueness rests upon a broad basis of 
similarity. Finally, while, in general, individuality increases with 
the degree of self-sufficiency, yet, by its very nature, the part can- 
not be completely self-sufficient. Other things being equal, that 
part will be most truly individual which has the highest degree of 
independence that is compatible with its fulfilling its function in 
the whole. More than this, it seems, we cannot say; but this is 
all that we need for our present purposes. 

What, now, is the bearing of this conception of individuality 
upon the problem of freedom? The question actually at issue 
to-day, the “ve question in the discussion, is that of ‘real alter- 
natives.’ Confronted with the necessity of deciding between two 
opposed courses of action, a and 4, I choose, let us say, a. The 
question in dispute, as I understand it, is: Was it really possible 
for me to choose 4 instead of a, possible, 7. ¢., in the sense that I 
could have chosen 4 without anything, either in myself or in the 
attendant circumstances, being different from what it was? To 
answer this question in the affirmative is to accept, and to answer 
it in the negative is to reject, the doctrine of real alternatives.’ 


1] say ‘if at all’ because, while it seems clear that the whole of reality has self- 
sufficiency and a certain kind of uniqueness, its possession of any high degree of unity 
is often questioned. 

2 Though some who call themselves ‘ indeterminists’ might dissent, I think that 
we are justified in saying that this is the vital point in the present-day discussion of 
‘freedom’. And at least three prominent champions of ‘ freedom’ seem so to regard 
it. Cf. James, ‘‘ The Will to Believe and other Essays’’ (1897), pp. 150 ff.; Schiller, 
** Studies in Humanism "’ (1907), pp. 392 ff.; Perry, ‘‘ Freedom as Practical Postu- 
late,’’ /nternational Journal of Ethics, Vol. XIII, pp. 42, 46, 51. 
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It is unfortunate that we have no words to indicate the respec- 
tive opponents and champions of this doctrine. I should be 
inclined to use the words ‘ determinism’ and ‘ indeterminism’ to 
mark the distinction but for the fact that some who reject the 
theory of real alternatives are unwilling to be labeled as ‘ deter- 
minists.’ And it must be admitted that ‘determinism’ has a 
certain connotation that is not involved in the mere denial of real 
alternatives. It seems better, therefore, to discuss the question 
without employing these labels.’ 

A word of explanation is necessary before we enter upon the 
discussion. I am not primarily concerned with attacking the 
doctrine of real alternatives. My purpose is defensive, —namely, 
to show that there is nothing in the denial of real alternatives 
which should, in itself, prevent our conceiving of the human 
being as having the three requisites of individuality which were 
brought out in our analysis. 

Let us begin with unity. That the human self is a complete 
unity no one would be so bold as to assert. The lack of con- 
sistency in our opinions, the variability of our feelings and our 
purposes, the sense of inner discord, all this shows indubitably 
that we fall far short of that complete inner coherence which 
forms part of our ideal of individuality. But the fact remains 
that, other things being equal, the more harmonious and 
coherent a personality is, the more individuality we ascribe to it. 
Granting, then, that the human being only partially fulfills this 
requirement, our question is, what unity has to do with the 
doctrine of real alternatives in human choice. So far as I can 
see, it touches the doctrine at only one point. The denial of real 
alternatives implies the insistence upon the continuity of the moral 
life. When we say that the man who has made a certain choice 
could not have decided otherwise unless he had been, in some 
respect, a different sort of man, we assert the vital connection 

\* Freedom,’ of course, is still more misleading. Professor James, with his 
humorous reference to ‘‘the word-grabbing game’’ (of. cit., pp. 149, 179), ha. 
called attention to the fact that determinists and indeterminists alike have an ardent 
affection for the term and are equally anxious to be known as believers in ‘ freedom.’ 
The reason for this is not far to seek. The word has so many associations with what 
we hold highest and dearest, — with political liberty, with intellectual and social 


opportunity, — that the desire is by no means unnatural. 
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between what one is and what one does. It is because we regard 
the man’s act, not as something externally connected with him, 
but as, in deepest truth, his very self that we say, He could not 
have chosen otherwise. The denial of real alternatives, then, 
instead of being in any way hostile to our conception of the self 
as unitary, is fully in harmony with it,’ and seems, indeed, in 
closer harmony than the assertion of the doctrine is. 

I think we may say, then, that so far as the element of unity 
is concerned, individuality does not suffer from the denial of real 
alternatives. Indeed, all the objections which men most com- 
monly feel to this denial seem to be connected with the other two 
factors. We shall, therefore, devote the rest of our discussion 
to them. It will be convenient to begin with the last one, with 
self-sufficiency. We have already said that this characteristic 
cannot belong to the human being in the highest measure. We 
are ‘members one of another,” and we must pay the costs, as 
well as reap the advantages, of this fact. The tremendous force 
of heredity, the subtle influences of other personalities upon ours, 
these we can no more escape than we can avoid taking air into 
our lungs. But when all the considerations of this sort have 
been urged, it remains true that we have a certain measure of 
self-dependence. And we must now inquire whether the denial 
of real alternatives is consistent with the affirmation that the 
human being has a moderate degree of independence. 

The believer in real alternatives will make haste to tell us that 
itis not. The theory which we are defending, he declares, leaves 

! To this, the believer in real alternatives might raise the objection that it asserts a 
greater unity in human nature than actually exists. A character that is completely 
self-consistent and coherent, he might urge, could act, under given circumstances, in 
only one way. But for any being that lacks this perfect coherence there may be, 
in many cases, real alternatives. (Cf. Schiller, of. cit., pp. 399 ff.) My reply to 
this would run somewhat as follows. There is, of course, a sense in which one might 
say that two quite different acts are possible for the ordinary man. His personality is 
not perfectly harmonious; there are in him opposed tendencies, conflicting desires. 
Hence, you may say that, taking the man as a whole,—a whole of many selves, —each 
of the opposed courses of action appeals to something in him and is possible for him. 
But in the moment of decision, the self which chooses is fairly coherent. It is not 
many selves; for so, there could be no choice. One of the many selves chooses. 
And if there is any bond of union between the self and its acts, this choosing self 
could not find its expression in ei¢her one of two directly opposed courses, but only 


in one. 
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no room for the independence of the individual. If you say that 
the choice which I have just made could not have been other 
than it is unless something, either in myself or in the circum- 
stances, had been different, you are virtually admitting that this 
choice of mine was determined long ago,—at my birth, nay, ages 
before my birth. And if this be true, it is mere mockery to sug- 
gest that I have any power of self-direction. Let us at least be 
honest with ourselves and face the bitter fact that we are mere 
puppets, controlled by some external force, that all our deep- 
rooted conviction of our responsibility, all our quivering sense of 


the importance of our choices, is illusory. There is no middle 


ground between the two positions: either real alternatives or” 


complete lack of the power of self-direction. 

I am far from wishing to deny that these considerations have 
weight. There are few of us, I think, however strongly we may 
be convinced of the untenability of the doctrine of real alterna- 
tives, who do not, in certain moments, feel the force of an appeal 
like this. None the less, it seems to me to involve more than 
one misconception. In the first place, as I look at the matter, it 
is the assertion of real alternatives that is actually fatal to the 
belief in man’s power of self-direction. If, for the self of a given 
moment, two opposed courses of action are equally possible, how 
can we say that either one of them is really representative of that 
self, is zs choice? My self, in the moment of choice, is not any- 
thing and everything, but something particular. And how we 
can say that from this particular self either one of two utterly 
different actions can issue, 1 cannot see. If both actions are 
equally possible, this can only be because the choice does not 
proceed from the self. If I really have the power of self-direc- 
tion, my act must be one with me; and two utterly unlike acts 
could not be equally one with the me of a given moment. 

I suspect, however, that it is of little use to dwell upon this 
point. To those of us who accept it, it seems hardly conceivable 
that any one can believe the opposite, and our opponents have, 
doubtless, as great difficulty in understanding how we can accept 
it. We may pass on, therefore, to another consideration. We 
have said that in certain moments the appeal for real alternatives 
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strikes a sympathetic chord in the hearts of most of us. And it 
may be useful to inquire how this feeling of sympathy is to be 
accounted for. If we reject the doctrine of real alternatives and 
yet are conscious of sometimes having the feeling,— as I, for one, 
am,— it is incumbent upon us to try to analyze it. Before we 
are through with this analysis, it will have carried us over from 
the conception of self-direction to that of uniqueness. 

What, then, is the reason for our shrinking from the thought 
that in the case of a choice which we have made, we could not, 
being just what we were, have decided differently ? It seems to 
me that there are four chief reasons. The first of these is a real 
misunderstanding, a misunderstanding which is continually reap- 
pearing after it has been corrected. Very frequently, when we 
are told, ‘You could not have chosen otherwise,’ there is, im- 
plicit in our thought, the idea that we might have desired to 
choose differently and have been unable. The thought which 
the words suggest to us is of something that can thwart our will. 
We know, perhaps, that this is not what is meant; we are told, 
at any rate, that,—physical compulsion excepted,—there is 
nothing save ourselves that can prevent our acting in a certain 
way. But in spite of this, we smuggle in, almost unconsciously, 
the idea which alters the whole situation. The consequence is 
that we think of ourselves as not being able to choose that which 
we really desire. Inthe dim background of our consciousness, 
there lurks the thought of a thwarted self, a self compelled by 
some mysterious power,—the force of hereditary tendency, the 
influence of environment, the fatal power of its past choices,— to 
do that which it wou/d not do. 

Closely connected with this is another consideration that will 
help to explain further the feeling of which we are speaking. It 
is sometimes said that whereas, in the case of human choice, we 
shrink from the thought that there are no real alternatives, most 
of us are quite ready to believe this in regard to the divine 
mind ; we do not hesitate to say that God, being what he is, can 
act only in the way in which he does act. This has suggested 
to me the thought that our so-called ‘ yearning for freedom’ is, 
in part, a yearning for complete self-sufficiency. It does not dis- 
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tress us to think that an ‘infinite’ being could not act in another 
way than that in which he does act, because we see clearly, in 
this case, that the ‘could not’ has no reference to any power 
other than his own. If, then, we were but infinite we should not 
shrink from the thought that our choices could not be other than 
they are. It is because we realize our limitations, because we 
recognize the fact that we are only a part of reality, that we 
shrink. For to say of us that we can act only in a certain way 
seems to put the ultimate source of the ‘can’ in something not 
ourselves. Our ‘ yearning for freedom,’ then, is an expression 
of our sense of our own limitation, is the longing of the spirit for 
greater independence and self-sufficiency than it is conscious of 
possessing. But this, I think, cannot be held to constitute a valid 
objection to the denial of real alternatives. All that it amounts 
to is that we should like to be more nearly self-sufficient than we 
actually are. 

The third reason why many persons are unwilling to think 
that there are no real alternatives expresses itself in a protest 
against the doctrine with which we are all familiar. If there are 
no real alternatives, it is urged, the choice that I am to make 
to-morrow is a/ready determined, was determined ages ago. But 
if this be true, it robs human action of its significance, takes from 
life all its vivid sense of real happenings, of momentous things to 
be decided, of great issues depending upon us. We still live on 
and go through our daily round of work and play. But the deep 
sense of the meaning of life, the consciousness that we are con- 
tributing to reality, that we are helping to determine the fate of 
ourselves and others, —all this is gone, and with it all zest and 
passion die out. So, human life, which might have been great 
and glorious if only the philosophers had left us our vivid sense 
of ‘freedom,’ becomes ‘ aimless, helpless, hopeless.’ 

It will be convenient to postpone the answer to this objection 
until we have considered the last of our four reasons. This has 
quite as much to do with uniqueness as with self-sufficiency, and 
will thus lead us on to the remaining element in our conception 
of individuality. This last reason has its source in the belief 


that unless there are real alternatives in human choice, any one 
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who knew a certain man through and through could tell in ad- 
vance precisely how he would act under given circumstances ; 
that, to quote the words of John Stuart Mill, “ given the motives 
which are present to an individual’s mind, and given likewise the 
character and disposition of the individual, the manner in which 
he will act may be unerringly inferred ; that if we knew the per- 
son thoroughly, and knew all the inducements which are acting 
upon him, we could foretell his conduct with as much certainty 
as we can predict any physical event.” ' 

Mill himself, it will be remembered, maintains that there is no 
good reason why any one should object to this supposed conse- 
quence of the denial of real alternatives. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the ordinary man does object to it seriously. While, in 
many cases, it does not distress him to learn that a certain choice 
which he has made was predicted, he cannot bear the thought 
that some one, knowing him completely at his birth and foresee- 
ing all the external circumstances of his life, could confidently 
foretell how he would act under every one of these circumstances. 
The reason for his objection is, I think, twofold. In the first 
place, if all my choices can be thus resolved into the tendencies 
which I inherited from my forebears and the external influences 
to which I have been subjected, what is there, in this whole life 
of mine, that / have done? What has become of that power of 
self-direction which is one of the essential factors in individuality ? 
And what has become, in the second place, of that other factor 
which we call uniqueness? For the supposition that any one 
could thus predict all the details of my thought and feeling and 
conduct seems to involve the assumption that in my essential 
nature I am like every one else. He who could thus foretell my 
life would have changed me into an abstract formula, which he 
could deal with as he could with a formula of mathematics. 
And against such transformation of our palpitating life, with its 
vivid sense of its uniqueness, its individual worth, our spirit rises 
in passionate protest.” 

'** Logic,’’ Bk. VI, Chap. II, § 2. 

2No one has better voiced this feeling than Mr. Bradley, in his essay on ‘‘ The 


Vulgar Notion of Responsibility’’ ( Z¢hical Studies, Essay 1). See particularly pp. 
16, 18 f. 
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And well it may. If this is what the denial of real alterna- 
tives means, it is no wonder that men hesitate to make it. I 
hope to show, however, that this is not the inevitable conse- 
quence of such a denial.' The first thing to be said, it seems to 
me is this: if the denial of real alternatives has for its conse- 
quence the theoretical possibility of infallible prediction,’ it is cer- 
tainly hostile to the conceptions of uniqueness and self-direction ; 
but that it has this logical consequence is, so far as I can see, 
pure assumption. If there were no real alternatives and 7/ a man 
were not in a very true sense unique, it would follow logically that 
one who had knowledge of a certain kind could foretell all his 
actions. But without this second hypothesis it does not logic- 
ally follow. For if the man is unique, we have not, and cannot 
conceivably have, sufficient data for predicting how he will act 
in all cases. 

My own conviction is, on the one hand, that the doctrine of 
real alternatives is fatal to the conception of ‘ choice,’ and on the 
other hand, that every element of reality is, in some sense or 
other, unique.* This uniqueness is found in unusual degree in 
the human being. Every human life, and every choice in that 
life, is something unique. Now if this be true, it follows that 
such prediction as we were objecting to above is, not only prac- 
tically, but also theoretically, impossible. For that which is 
unique cannot by any possibility be infallibly predicted. Even if 
you knew everything about me; if my whole past and all the 
past of my ancestors for countless generations were open to your 
gaze ; if,— to suppose the impossible,— you had penetrated the 

'Many determinists, indeed, have assumed that it is. And this is one reason why 
I have not used the word ‘ determinism,’ in the present paper, to designate the posi 
tion which I am defending. 

71 say ‘theoretical’ because we all admit that our acfua/ predictions of conduct 
are, at best, only highly probable. 

3« Every element of reality,’ I have said. But of course all that is needed for the 


purposes of the argument is what immediately follows, that every human being and 
every real choice is unique. 

*Humanly speaking, 7. ¢. What a divine intelligence could or could not do, I 
hardly feel qualified to suggest. It seems safe to say, however, that no mind could 
exactly foretell my future save one,— if such a one be possible,— to whose gaze the 
future is open just as the present is to ours. And of such an intelligence it would 

| £ 


hardly be accurate to say that it foretells. 
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inmost recesses of my thought and feeling,— even so, you could 
not infallibly predict how I would act at a certain future moment 


| of great temptation. For we can predict only on the basis of like- 


ness to the past, and we can predict infallibly only where the 
likeness is complete. Now this requirement of complete resem- 
blance is never met in the case of any real choice on the part of 
a moral agent. In any real choice we have a complex set of 
conditions which has never, in all the history of the past, been 
precisely duplicated ; infallible prediction is, therefore, a sheer im- 
possibility. Itis true that those who know us well are often able to 
foretell our conduct and our mental attitudes with a large measure 
of assurance. They can tell, z. ¢., how we are likely to feel and 
act under circumstances which are very similar to others in which 
they have known us to be placed in the past. But there are two 
factors which tend to make the prediction more or less uncertain. 
The circumstances are never precisely the same again, and we 
ourselves are never precisely the same. Thus the prediction can 
never rightfully claim to be more than highly probable. 

But can we, then, predict anything infallibly, — any event in 
the outside world even? Here, too, in the physical world, — if 
my theory of the nature of reality be correct, — everything that 
happens is in some measure unique. Strictly speaking, there- 





fore, no event, in its concrete fulness, can be infallibly predicted. 
This concrete fulness natural science tries to express in abstract 
formulz ; and in so far as the event can be reduced to a set of 
such formula, in so far it can be foretold. But what science 
foretells is always, after all, only a certain aspect of the total 
event. The abstract formule are correct, perhaps, from their 
limited point of view. But they are never adequate to the ful- 
ness of reality. 

The matter may be put briefly in this fashion: In so far as an 
event is not unique, in so far,— granting certain conditions of 
knowledge on our part, — it can be predicted. Now, in the case 
of physical happenings, it may be possible so to limit ourselves 
to a particular aspect of reality that we can foretell with complete 
assurance. That is, we can say, Given ordinary air of a certain 
temperature and humidity, a definite fall in its temperature, with- 
out change in any other of its conditions, will be followed by a 
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precipitation of moisture. We can predict here, because we have 
arbitrarily so limited our view of reality that what we are dealing 
with is precisely similar to something which we have experienced 
before. But try to do this with a human being, and what is the 
result? In order so to limit your view of him that infallible pre- 
diction would be, even theoretically, possible, you would have to 
disregard everything in him that is unique ; and that in him which 
is unique — is the very essence of him. 

It seems to me that we have removed the supposed difficulty 
with regard to the possibility of prediction. We may now turn 
back to our other objection, namely, that if there are no real alter- 
natives in human choice, all our sense of real happenings, of actual 
contributions which we make to reality, of the vital importance of 
our decisions, becomes illusory. Here, again, my purpose is sim- 
ply to show that this is not a necessary consequence of the denial 
of real alternatives, taken in itself. A theory which maintains 
that time and change have no part in the fundamental nature of 
reality is, to say the least, difficult to reconcile with a belief in the 
vital significance of human choice ; for ‘ choice’ seems to have no 
meaning left if time and happenings are not real. If, however, 
one maintains that time and change are of the very essence of the 
real, the case is different. 

It is no part of my purpose to prove that reality is essentially 
temporal. Neither do I care to inquire here whether it is pos- 
sible to unite the two aspects of timelessness and temporality in 
such a way as fully to preserve the rights of the latter. I wish 
simply to consider what are the consequences for human indi- 
viduality if we assert the fundamental reality of time and yet deny 
that there are alternatives in human choice. 

If we say that time is real and if we add to this the assertion, 
which we have already made, that every element of reality is 
unique, there is no good reason why the denial of real alternatives 
should destroy our sense of the vividness of life." For what have 
we, on these conditions? We have a universe which is con- 
stantly changing, continually bringing forth the new. In par- 
ticular, each human life, and each human choice, is something 


1Those philosophers who say that it ust, might well be asked to try to discover 


whether, in point of fact, it does. 
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that has never been before and will never be again. This world 
is not something fixed and once for all there; it is a world in 
which new things are continually coming to be. And every 
human choice, since it is itself unique and helps to create a unique 
set of conditions, plays its part in the making of reality. How 
then should we say that life lacks zest or significance ? 

But what one is to do to-morrow, you tell me, is already deter- 
mined. I can reply only by pointing out that this is the old 
error which has been exposed again and again, the error of 
assuming that my fast self can determine my action, but that 
my present self cannot. What I am to do to-morrow is deter- 
mined only in the moment when I choose it, and is determined 
only by me who choose. What I who choose am, is, indeed, 
not something utterly disconnected with what I have been, — 
and if we saw clearly, we could not wish that it should be. But 
it still remains true that I,—the ‘1’ of the moment of choosing, 
—decide. Our objection, it seems to me, is a case of the con- 
fusion of which we have already spoken, the thought of a present 
self, desiring to act in a certain way and prevented from realizing 
its purposes by the clutch upon it of the dead hand of the past. 

And here we must leave the matter. Real happenings in 
which we ourselves play a part, momentous decisions which we 
ourselves have to make, the power of determining, in no incon- 
siderable measure, our own future and the future of others, —all 
these we assert. And yet we must remember that we are not 
gods, but men. We are not entirely self-sufficient, not strictly 
independent centers of power and action; we are part of a great 
whole. The same life-blood is in us which flows in the veins of 
these other men, our brothers. By all the subtle ties of heredity 
and of personal influence, our lives and our destinies are inter- 
woven with those of countless other human beings. Such com- 
plete independence as we sometimes long for is seen, when we 
consider it aright, to be quite impossible. And yet, in spite of 
all, there is given to each of us some degree of unity, of self- 
direction, of uniqueness, some measure of that priceless posses- 
sion which men call individuality. 

E:vten Buiss TALsor. 
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THE POSTULATES OF A SELF-CRITICAL 
EPISTEMOLOGY.’ 


“T"HE purpose of this paper is to present a set of principles or 

postulates from which a self-critical theory of knowledge 
can be derived. Its completion would demand the demonstration 
that this end is really thereby attained, but the satisfaction of 
doing this must at present be foregone because of lack of space. 
The first step will consist in the illustration and determination of 
the meaning of self-criticism. A characteristic example of the 
recognition of the demand that a theory of knowledge must be 
self-critical is found in a typical criticism which the absolutist 
makes of pragmatism.* The crux of this criticism is, that prag- 
matism, as the epistemology derived from the theory of evolution, 
presupposes that this theory is true absolutely, and, therefore, in 
a sense different from that definition of truth which is explicitly 
developed by pragmatism itself. The same criticism is brought 
against the pragmatic theory of knowledge taken as a whole and 
as the corollary of evolution.* 

This attack employs and discloses one of the constituents or 
‘dimensions’ of self-criticism, namely, the demand for self-con- 
sistency, yet this can be further differentiated. Thus the criticism 
consists partly in the claim that pragmatism is inconsistent in that 
it is, seemingly, compelled to use a term, to characterize itself, in 
a sense different from its own definition of it. Comststent use of 
terms is, then, one ‘ dimension’ of self-criticism. 

But further analysis of the criticism shows that still two other 
‘dimensions’ may be differentiated. The purpose of the attack 
is to demonstrate the absolute truth of the absolutistic position. 


' This paper was read before the American Philosophical Association at its meet- 
ing in Baltimore, December 28-31, 1908 ; in preparing it for publication some expan- 
sions and rearrangements have been introduced. 

* Josiah Royce, ‘‘ The Eternal and the Practical,’’ presidential address, 1903, 
PuiLos, Review, Vol. XIII, pp. 113 ff. 

* To decide whether this criticism is valid or not is unnecessary at this point ; sub- 
sequently it will be shown not to be so. 
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This end is thought to be attained by basing the attack itself on 
a principle, which, though it is itself accepted without proof and, 
therefore, really only assumed or postulated, is nevertheless to 
be regarded, by its own implication, as a criterion of absolute 
truth. This principle is that ‘ that ts absolutely true which ts im- 
plied’ by its own denial,’ and this is applied in the attack as fol- 
lows : Pragmatism, as a theory making explicit denial of absolute 
truth, is held (1) to presuppose, in order that this denial may be 
well grounded, that both it itself as a whole and evolution are 
absolutely true, accordingly, (2) to refute itself, and so (3) indi- 
rectly to demand and confirm the absolutistic position. Zhe sec- 
ond meaning of self-consistency and second ‘dimension’ of self- 
criticism ts, then, freedom from contradiction either of part by part, 
or of part by whole, or conversely. 

However, this application is not the most significant feature 
concerning this assumed criterion of absolute truth ; this consists, 
rather, in the fact that, as a criterion of truth, it itself presupposes 
that it should apply to itself and in this sense both presuppose and 
imply itself,* of course, without contradiction. This demand of self- 
application is implied ; for, if the principle be a criterion of truth, 
it is implied by itself that it should be a true criterion. The 
same demand is implied by a number of other criteria, among 
them those of so-called self-evidence ;* each of these as a cri- 
terion of truth should apply to itself as supposedly true, but 
whether such an application results successfully either with them 
or with the above ‘indirect’ criterion may at present be left unde- 
termined ; for the significant feature at this point is the fact that 
by all of these criteria still another principle is presupposed, 
namely, that that which is true* should apply to itself, or, as 
this may be put briefly, that ‘ that ts true which presupposes itself, 

Thus there is disclosed a third characteristic necessary to a theory 

1* Presuppose’ would be a better term, as will be shown presently. 

2 Presuppose can be defined in terms of implication as follows: If ‘f implies ¢’ 
implies that ‘g implies g,’ then / is the presupposition of g. Subsequently, then, 
* presuppose’ will be used to designate the logical antecedence, not priority, of one or 
more propositions (premises) to others, and ‘imply’ the converse relation of logical 
consequence. Cf. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, Part 1, Chaps. II and III. 


3 See the analysis of this, pp. 619-24. 
‘Ip what sense is yet to be determined. 
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of knowledge in order that it may be self-critical,—a third 
‘dimension’ ; it must apply to itself, t. e., presuppose and imply 
itself. 

The justification and bearing of this self-implied demand are 
made clear by even a slight inspection of the purpose and pre- 
tensions of a theory of knowledge. Such a theory is the result 
of the endeavor to ascertain, let us say, the character of the 
origin, the purpose, the validity, and the extent of knowledge ; 
but this knowledge a fortiori includes the theory; therefore 
the theory must apply to itself, and without contradiction, if it 
be true. 

The connection of this with the logic of the proper infinite ' is 
important. A partial definition of the proper infinite, and one 
demanded by a self-critical epistemology, is that it is a whole or 
class which cannot be reached by mathematical induction, and 
that it is a whole such that it is similar to any one of its proper 
parts and that, while part and whole imply each other, the 
former is logically prior to (presupposes) the latter. Quite 
analogously in a logical sense, a theory of knowledge, as a con- 
ceptual statement referring to existents and subsistents,’ but con- 
cerning all knowledge, is a statement concerning itself as a part ; 
presupposed by all knowledge, including itself, it again presup- 
poses itself, or will do this if it is really self-critical, and so on, 
in an infinite regress.* Logically, 7. ¢.,as a subsistent, it ts a special 
case of the proper infinite. 

Now the bearing of this self-implied demand of self-application 
is two-fold. In the first place, supposing such an epistemology 
as presupposes itself to have been attained, there is, then, no 
principle which is presupposed by it which is not included in the 
list of propositions that make up its foundation. Conversely, if 
there are principles which an epistemology actually though 
tacitly presupposes, but which are not included in some way in 

1Cf. Russell in various places (see his index) but especially Chaps. XVII, 
XVIII, XLII, XLIII, and pages 260, and 356-360. 

2 Subsistence = Being ; and Being may be defined with Russell ( Principies, p. 
449) as “that which belongs to. . . every possible object of thought, — to all 


propositions ’’ true or false. 
5 Tois feature of self-criticism and its bearing will be recurred to later. 
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its own list, then, either such an epistemology is not ultimate, 
and is conditioned externally, and is perhaps self-refuting, or it 
must be so extended as to finally include such principles in such 
a way that, together with others, they will give a self-critical set 
or system. For a theory of knowledge must be based on presup- 
positions, and these must be either such as presuppose other propo- 
sitions or such a set as presupposes only itself. 

In the second place, then, there is the practical question as to 
what method shall be pursued for the discovery of those propo- 
sitions which form the foundation of a self-critical system. Is the 
above statement that a theory of knowledge must be based on 
presuppositions, defined as principles assumed and not proved, 
although possibly provable, incorrect, and can a method which 
eliminates this necessity be employed ?_ In deciding these ques- 
tions a distinction must be made between the general necessity 
of making assumptions, and that specific necessity as it concerns 
an epistemology. In the latter case, the assertion concerns the 
endeavor to attain a body of knowledge stated in propositional 
form. Whether or not such knowledge is necessary is a different 
question, although only specifically so, from that as to the gen- 
eral necessity of making assumptions, but yet one to be answered 
only affirmatively. For knowledge in general is necessitated, for 
human beings, as a means of adaptation, as a condition for sur- 
vival in the struggle for existence, and so, consequently, are those 
inter-individual, social means furnished by formulated knowledge, 
including epistemology and its presuppositions, as specific kinds 
of knowledge. For these general reasons, then, there must be 
presuppositions, and, in the case of an epistemology, both for 
these and for specific reasons, unless some method of avoiding 
them is discoverable there is the same necessity. 

As concerns this possibility, the position has been taken‘ that 
a presuppositionless epistemology is possible ; but it is clear that 
this position is itself not without presuppositions, but, rather, re- 
quires these for its own establishment. It is thus a position 
which presupposes its own contradictory. JZaking thts contra- 
dictory in the form ‘ that there must be presuppositions,’ a principle 


‘Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, p. 268. 
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is given which is presupposed both by itself and by its own denial, 
and which, grounded in this way by itself, makes clear the logical 
justification, in the case of every proposition or propositionally for- 
mulated body of knowledge, of demanding proof or establish- 
ment. 

What ways are open, then, for meeting this demand, and do 
any of them confirm or refute the above principle? Four tradi- 
tional means of establishment are at our disposal and require 
examination; these are deduction, induction, self-evidence, and 
hypothesis and confirmation. To ground an epistemology purely 
deductively is, now, impossible; for the consistent use of this 
method demands an infinite regress of premises which cannot be 
completed. Therefore at some point propositions are accepted 
hypothetically, ¢. ¢., are postulated, and our principle is confirmed. 
A similar result is given by the examination of induction in the 
strict sense of the term. For, on the one hand, this method is 
itself, as is well known, based on the assumption of the regularity 
of nature or of unique functional correlation; on the other, an 
examination of the inductive sciences shows that there is 
frequently the opportunity and necessity for an optional interpre- 
tation, by different assumptions, of the same data.” Such an 
interpretation is necessitated both because of the grossness of 
nature and of the coarseness of our senses and of even their 
instrumental aids, and is determined in one direction or another 
by the emotional make-up of the thinker himself. Thus induc- 
tion also demands certain assumptions, neither proved, nor, seem- 
ingly, provable by experiment, etc., and our principle is once 
more confirmed. 

Can it, however, now be invalidated by the use of a method 
by which, as it has been held, the absolute truth of certain prin- 
ciples can be discovered, so that these can be employed deduc- 
tively and with a stop put to the infinite regress, and as unequiv- 
ocal principles of interpretation? That there is such a method, 
namely, that of self-evidence, is, of course, frequently held, for it 


' These are found subsequently to be logical criteria of self-evidence. 

* The inability of experimental methods to decide between two or more possible 
interpretations is recognized in many cases, as, for example, in the various geometries, 
and in the actio in distans versus medium controversy. Cf. Campbell, A/odern 
Electrical Theory, 1907, in various places. 
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has been often used. Now, as preliminary to the discussion of 
this third possible method of grounding, for the sake of clarity a 
distinction may now be made,—for it is justified later,— between 
psychological and logical self-evidence. Investigation shows that 
the motive underlying the acceptance of all psychological criteria 
of self-evidence is the (absolutistic) conviction that, in order to 
have truth at all, an absolute truth must be started with, and that 
such self-evidence is a guarantee of this truth.' Further, it shows 
that all the seemingly different criteria permit of a reduction to 
three, whereby their real character is revealed: The so-called 
self-evident (psychological) is really either (1) that whose 
opposite is inconceivable, or (2) that which is believed in as 
unconditionally true, or (3) that which has not yet been ques- 
tioned or is no longer so, giving blind dogmatism or authoritative. 
Now an interesting and, for this paper, important characteristic of 
these, as well as of the specific criteria which reduce to them, is 
the fact that each implies that it should apply to itself.* This 
becomes clear by considering one typical case, say the norm 
‘that that is true whose opposite is inconceivable.’ Clearly 
nothing can be true by this criterion unless the criterion be 
true; and if it be true, then, as a true criterion of truth it should 
be true by itself, for its supposed function is its use at just that 
point where deduction and induction are impotent. Submitted 
to this test, however, it fails and refutes itself; for it is not in- 
conceivable that ‘that is true whose opposite is inconceivable,’ 
should be false. Personally, I can conceive that the incon- 
ceivable should be true, and the history of thought confirms the 
conceivability of my position. The same result is obtained by 
submitting the other criteria, general and specific, to this, in 
every case, self-implied test of self-application ; all fail to meet it, 
even boldly asserted self-evidence itself; they refute themselves 
and are demonstrated to be in every case only specific instances of a 
mere claim, of a subjective-holding-to-be-true, and, logically, of an 
identification, as a tacit postulate, of this conviction with the fact 

' This is opposed, of course, to the position that practice and action are possible 
without absolute truth, or without the knowledge of what is absolute truth. Cf. 


Postulates VIII and XI. 
? Cf. the previous discussion, pp. 616, 617. 
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of truth. Thus we emerge with a criterion, that of self-application, 
for distinguishing between psychological and logical criteria of self- 
evidence ; the former do not apply to themselves ; the latter, if there 
are such, do or must. 

This analysis shows, then, on the one hand, that psychological 
self-evidence does not do away with the necessity of grounding 
an epistemology on principles assumed and not proved, and in 
this sense on presuppositions or postulates ; but, on the other, it 
has disclosed again an important principle or criterion, namely, 
that that ts true which presupposes or implies ttself. Leaving un- 
decided for the present in what sense ‘true’ shall here be taken, 
inspection further reveals that, just as this principle is itself pre- 
supposed by each psychological criterion and by the absolutistic 
test,’ so also does it imply that it must stand its own test; it must 
apply to itself. The result, now, of complying with this demand, 
is the confirmation of the principle — by itself. Thus, applying 
the principle to itself, we get: that ‘that which applies to (pre- 
supposes and implies) itself is true,’ is true if it applies to itself. 
Now it does apply to itself; for the demand for proof, for its pre- 
suppositions, can be made on it, with the result that it is found to 
presuppose just this ‘that there must be presuppositions’; but 
this has been found* to presuppose our principle ; therefore 2 
presupposes itself. ©.E.D. But it also implies itself: for it isa 
proposition, and all propositions, whether true or false materially, 
imply themselves* as subsistents. Q. E. D. 

Taken by itself the principle states a formal implication ; it is 
applied by substituting for the variable ‘“that’’ some constant, 
?. €., some proposition, and making the application. Thus, to 
illustrate this, we have: that ‘that which is self-evident is true,’ 
is true if it is self-evident (which it is not). Propositions so tested 
are found, then, to be either such as, presupposing themselves, 
apply to themselves or such as do not. But it is just such an 
application giving a material implication, that is made in the para- 
graph above with no contradictory results. Zhe principle does, 

1Cf, the previous discussion, pp. 615, 616, 


2Pp. 618, 619. 
5 Cf. Russell, Principles, Chap. 11. 
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then, presuppose itself materially (Q. E. D.), and now takes the 
form that ‘ that which presupposes itself materially is true.’' 

Taken, now, in its original form, z. ¢., as stating a formal 
implication, the principle cannot be denied universally ; for sub- 
mit it to this test, 7 ¢., assert its falsity; then this assertion 
is either true or false; if it is false, then we have our original 
principle (Q. E. D.); but, if it be true, then the assertion is 
either proved, or not proved or provable; if proved, then, in the 
regress of premises we either get finally to a proposition which 
presupposes no other than itself materially (Q. E. D.) or to those 
which presuppose different ones at each step; in the first case 
we have, then, our original principle presupposed, though dy its own 
denial. but likewise in the second case a/se ; for, since the infinite 
regress cannot be completed, 7#/ there is to be a true conclusion 
(namely, this assertion of the falsity of the original formally uni- 
versal principle) somewhere an assumption must be made which ts 
true although not proved ; but there is thus presupposed another and 
new principle, namely, that truth ts independent of proof ; now this 
is a principle which is found (1) to apply to itself, 2. ¢., is itself 
independent of proof, and thus (2) to presuppose itself, and (3) to 
be implied by its own denial ; in this way, therefore, — indirectly, 
— our original principle is again presupposed by its own denial 
(QO. E. D.). It cannot, then, be denied universally (Q. E. D.). 
If it is denied, this can be done only particularly, giving ‘some 
that presupposes itself is not true’ (materially), with, of course, 
the subcontrary true, that ‘some that presupposes itself is true 
(materially).’ But this is to be distinguished from ‘ that which 
presupposes itself materially is true’ (materially), which is a 
principle presupposed materially both by itself and by its deniat 
both universal and particular. 

This analysis, and that which preceded it, discloses, then, three 
interesting and important principles, namely : 

‘Clear examples of propositions which presuppose themselves materially are: 
‘ There must be postulates,’ and ‘ Knowledge must not modify its object,’ — our first 
and third postulates; but every other postulate of the fifteen subsequently submitted 


does the same. 
2 Subsequently, for brevity’s sake, this principle will be formulated without the 
use of the adverb, but is to be understood as if the adverb were expressed. 
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I. That which presupposes itself is true. 
Il. That which ts presupposed by its own denial is true. 

III. Zruth is independent of proof. 

In each the presupposition must be taken to be ‘ material,’ and 
the question now is, in what sense ‘true’ shall be understood. 
This is illustrated and determined by considering the principle, 
similar to II, and previously discussed,’ shat ‘ that is absolutely true 
which is implied by its own denial.’ This demands, too, that, as 
supposedly a criterion of absolute truth, it should apply to itself as 
a true criterion ; but the attempt to fulfill this demand shows that 
as so formulated the principle refutes itself, but that the substitu- 
tion of ‘conditionally’ for ‘absolutely,’ meaning by this (1) con- 
ditioned by other propositions, 7. ¢., implied,’ and (2) tentatively, 
7. ¢., admitting the possibility of error, gives a principle which does 
apply to itself. /¢ zs this definition of ‘true,’ then, that must be 
accepted® in principles I and Il, and also in II, although this cw. - 
not be demonstrated heres 

An interesting and significant characteristic of each of these 
three principles is that each is presupposed by the other two and 
that each is true both by the self-implied test of itself and of 
each of the others.° For these reasons the first two are to be 
regarded as logical criteria of self-evidence in accordance with 

1 Pp. 615, 616. 

? But since the implication can be only discovered, 7. ¢., since it is a felt implica- 


tion, there is in this process also a liability to error, a tentativeness, a ‘ conditioned- 
ness’; yet on the other hand knowledge of the implication may be quite true, since 
truth is independent of truth. (Cf. Postulates VIII and XI.) 

3 That this interpretation is practically necessitated and confirmed by experience is 
shown by the previously discussed criticism of pragmatism, The actual attitude 
taken toward the theory of evolution is that it, like other theories and laws, is only 
tentative, although it has a high degree of probability. Pragmatism, as derived from 
it, neither presupposes its absolute truth nor the absolute truth of itself; rather, ‘he 
truth of pragmatism ts conditioned in that (1) it shares the tentative character of evolu- 
tionary theory, and (2) ts implied by it. 

‘A typical illustration, and in this sense demonstration, is given by non-Euclidean 
and Euclidean geometry. The truth of the propositions of these systems is condi- 
tioned (1) in that they are implied by the original postulates (not proved), and (2) 
in that experiment cannot decide between them. Each is, therefore, tentative in its 
ontological reference, but either may be true as revealing reality as it really is, 
although which is true in this sense cannot be shown. 

5 These characteristics are important because of their bearing on the postulates of 


a self-critical system, 
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that term’s connotation of internally contained evidence. Thus 
the previous assertion of a distinction between psychological and 
logical self-evidence is now justified. The criterion for that dis- 
tinction now appears as itself a logically self-evident principle 
standing that test, its own, which psychological principles imply 
they should stand, but fail to, and also that test (II), which, by 
conforming to I, stands its own test. 

Returning now to the main line of discussion, the result up to 
the present point is the confirmation of our supposition that an 
epistemology must be based on presuppositions, ¢. ¢., on princi- 
ples assumed and not proved, briefly, on postulates, with these 
awaiting confirmation. But this is our fourth method.' The 
further result is, that, while the confirmation must be of the 
kind that the postulates set up give a self-critical system, there 
are two criteria of logical self-evidence, in lieu of the failure of 
the psychological criteria, by which the postulates can be tested 
for their individual self-criticism. Finally, there is a principle 
which guarantees, since it submits to these two criteria, that the 
postulates may be true although not proved. As regards the 
system, then, while each postulate will thus be grounded by itself, 
nevertheless, each, as a proposition of a system self-critical as a 
whole, will be implied by each of the others and by the system 
as a whole; conversely, each will be applicable to each and so, 
collectively, to the system as a whole, and the system as a whole 
both to itself and to each. These demands form the fourth char- 
acteristic of a system which ts self-critical, and must be stated, 
although a satisfactory and complete demonstration that they are 
fulfilled by the postulates subsequently submitted is impossible 
within the limits of this paper. Their fact and justification is dis- 
covered by simple inspection of the general demand that an epis- 
temology, by its very purpose, must be such as will apply to 
itself. Accordingly, it must zxcorporate in itself its own presuppo- 
sitions, and yet derive them from itself, for then, and then only, 
will it presuppose only itself. The endeavor to comply with this 
demand introduces some new considerations and leads to the dis- 
covery of further ‘dimensions’ of self-criticism. The method for 


1 See p. 619. 
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doing this is simply the experiential one of withdrawing, by 
analysis and inspection, certain presuppositions from the field of 
the tacit to that of the explicit. 

The point has already been made clear that, if there is to be an 
epistemology, it must be stated in propositional form, and this has 
been both distinguished from and yet connected with that general 
necessity of postulating which results from certain evolutionary 
considerations.' This specific necessity has, now, important im- 
plications. Viewed from the standpoint of the psychology of 
reasoning there are in the propositional formulation of a body 
of knowledge four aspects involved : (1) words or symbols, which 
are perceivable, conceivable, etc., but which formulate (2) the 
meanings or subsistents ; (3) existents, known and denoted, and 
(4) conscious events, which may take place in some knowing in- 
dividual, and have as their content the symbols, the meaning, or 
the existents, any or all. Of the many and complex relationships 
herein involved only those which are germane to the main pur- 
pose of the paper need be discussed. By virtue, now, of (2), the 
meaning or subsistents, there is, on the one hand, a certain logic 
used in presenting the knowledge propositionally, but, on the 
other, in a theory of knowledge, there is a certain logic presented 
and defended. Accordingly, firstly, 7¢ 7s a demand both self-im- 
posed and to be met by the theory, in order that it may be self- 
critical, that the logic defended and accepted be such as will allow of 
a (its own) formulated propositional statement (1).? But further 
there is a psychological side (4) and also an ontological, (3) and 
(4), to an epistemology ; for conscious events are existents, and 
it is the purpose of an epistemology to state in propositional form, 
(1) and (2), the relation of knowledge, as an existent, to its object, 
whether this be physical, subsistent, or psychical, z. ¢., knowl- 
edge in general, including epistemology. Therefore, secondly, 
the logic defended and accepted must be such as will allow 

‘See p. 618. 

? Analogously, if with Professor Dewey we argue logically the purpose of logic, 
then the logic thus derived must be such as will give the logic of the argument and of 
the purpose. Logic must thus account for logic, at least indirectly, and might as well 


directly. Compare also Professor James’s attack on conceptualization, etc., by con- 


ceptual methods in his Pluralistic Universe, 1909. 
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of these relations themselves as well as of their propositional state- 
ment. Thirdly, error must be accounted for; for error is a fact 
ontologically and psychologically, and involves certain logical 
relations. Therefore, zn the final logic of the system the logic of 
error must logically find a place, and the admission must be made, 
in agreement with experience, and really to make the system 
further self-critical, that, while it may be true (cf. Postulate XI), 
also, by this very logic of error, the system itself may be in error 
and only tentative.’ /n summary, it may be concluded that the 
logic accepted must, then, be such as will account logically for logic, 
for ontology, and for psychology (truth and error in knowledge), 
and through these indirectly again for logic, and a similar state- 
ment, ‘by symmetry,’ can be made of ontology and psychology. 
Thus it is important to recognize that, since knowing (or knowl- 
edge), whether formulated or not, in error or not, aware of its 
own logic or not, reflective or not, is itself an ontological process, 
such an ontology is presupposed by a theory of knowledge as 
will account, when stated logically in propositional form, onto- 
logically for ontology, for psychology, for logic and propositional 
formulation, and finally again for ontology. However, since the 
final and only expedient method of deriving and of presenting 
such a theory is that of propositional statement, which demands, 
of course, a certain logic, there must be such a logic, derived on 
an ontological basis, etc., and finally accepted, as will allow not 
only of this derivation and presentation, but also of these three 
aspects in their various relations. 

Although, now, this logic in all its ramifications is too com- 
plex to be presented here, there are three logical doctrines included 
in it which must be briefly expounded. Previous discussions 
have already led up to two of them. The first of these concerns 
the infinite; both its implication and the possibility of dealing 
with it in a manner free from contradiction must be accepted.’ 
The implication of the infinite regress appears in a number of 
places in connection with a self-critical system, but most notably 
in that such a system as a whole presupposes itself repeatedly. 


1 Compare the definition of ‘ true,’ p. 623. 
*Cf. Russell, Principles, Chaps. [V, IX, XI, XVII, XLII, especially p. 349. 
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Two methods of dealing with an implied regress are conceivable, 
those, namely, of enumeration and of ‘intension,’ with the latter 
alone possible for obvious (psychological) reasons. To deal with 
the infinite regress by ‘intension’ means that the very law or 
principle in accordance with which a specific regress is implied or 
generated is known and stated in conceptual terms; there is, 
then, no necessity of dealing with it by enumeration. Indeed 
the discovery of the implication of the regress and the attempted 
demonstration that it somehow involves contradictions presup- 
poses this ‘intensional’ method: 7 is presupposed by its own 
denial (as well as by itself). Now the discovery of an epistemology 
which presupposes itself is identical with the ‘intensional’ treat- 
ment, through a set of principles, for this special field. 

The second doctrine to be accepted is that of the ‘ externality’ of 
relations to their terms, briefly, the ‘external view.’' This is, of 
course, opposed to the view that relations are ‘ internal,’ which 
is made to mean a number of things, such as penetration of the 
term by the relation, with a resulting generation of an internal 
state, and so with what is variously regarded as modification, or 
the making or demanding of dependence, or likeness, or contra- 
diction. Now of these two views it can be shown that the second 
presupposes its contradictory, the first, and the ‘intensional ’ 
method: conversely the first is presupposed both by itself and its 
denial. Thus, to illustrate, if it is held that the relation modifies 
its terms, then it is presupposed, both in order to state this view 
and to work it out, that the terms /o de modified are first unmodi- 
fied, and this must be statable in order to show the modification.* 
But to do this is to use the method of ‘intension,’ and means 
that a relation can be stated correctly without considering the 
implied subordinate relations and without there being internal 
states. But this is identical with the view that relations are 
external to their terms, which means that a term is what it is, 
although related to other terms, and exists or subsists, even as a 

1Cf. Russell, Principles, Chaps. XX VI, XLII, LI, 

2 An illustration of the applicability of the two logical criteria of self-evidence. 

’ With modification insisted on, there is always, in the attempt to state it, its con- 


tradictory presupposed: for it is tacitly assumed that the statement, which is, of 
course, related to the modification to be stated, does not modify the modification. 
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related term, as if it were not related, and can pass in and out of 
relation to another term without being altered. 

Now that this ‘external view’ is necessitated by a theory of 
knowledge in order that it should be self-critical is shown as fol- 
lows: First, every such theory presupposes that to know = to re- 
late, in some sense. Indeed, this is a principle which is presup- 
posed both by itself and by its denial ; for whether it is taken to 
mean that in knowledge relations, objects, etc., are discovered as 
they really are, or that objects unrelated objectively are by know- 
ing related subjectively, etc., in every case there is stated the rela- 
tion of knowledge to its object. But if now, secondly, it is made 
the purpose of an inquiry (an epistemology) to determine which 
one of these views expresses the real relation of knowledge to its 
object, a new clue is given by the discovery that z¢ zs presupposed 
as a condition for the validity or success of the outcome of this in- 
guiry that the knowledge so won ts related to its object (all knowl- 
edge) without modifying it. But this is a special case of the view 
that relations are ‘external.’ Q.E.D. Thus two demands come 
together ; that to know = to relate is presupposed in any case ; 
that ‘to relate’ must be interpreted in accordance with the 
‘external’ view is presupposed by an epistemology ; therefore it 
can be made a postulate for all (genuine) knowledge ; in no case 
does knowledge modify its object, whether this consists of exist- 
ents, psychical or physical, or of subsistents. 

But further it is found, that, since other theories of knowledge 
must accept this same general definition of knowledge as = to 
relate or be related, but interpret this in accordance with the ‘ in- 
ternal view’ whereby to know is made = to modify, or to make 
dependent, or like, or contradictory, a fulcrum is furnished by 
which a system, itself rendered self-critical by embodying the 
‘external view,’ not only can contradict, but can refute these op- 
posed systems. Indeed they are already self-refuting as based 
on a self-refuting doctrine of relations. There is disclosed, then, 
another, a fifth, ‘dimension’ of the self-critical character of a 
system ; by its own postulates and the definitions derived from them 
it must anticipate and refute all external criticism. This it will do 


if it is really self-critical. 
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The third logical doctrine which is presupposed by and must be 
incorporated in a system in order that it may be self-critical is that 
of discontinuity.‘ As a logical doctrine discontinuity, like infinity 
and relations, a fortiort concerns primarily subsistents, to which 
existents may or may not correspond. Thus an epistemology 
which presupposes itself does not mean an infinite series of 
psychical existents, but only of subsistents, and such a series 
is known conceptually, z. ¢., by ‘intension.’ But relations are 
existent as well as subsistent ; and that there are ontological and 
so subsistent discontinuities is shown by the experientially attained 
fact that, for example, theories, even the one herein presented, 
appear out of non-existence both in the phyletic and the onto- 
genetic psychical series. Accordingly, to be self-critical by way 
of accounting for its own origin, an epistemology must incor- 
porate in its postulates such a logical principle, as, stated and de- 
fended logically, will account logically for de novo appearances 
at certain critical points in the ontological series, psychical, phys- 
ical, phyletic, and ontogenetic.? To this doctrine of a real onto- 
logical discontinuity the objection may be raised that the fact that 
in the present state of knowledge discontinuities are treated of is 
due to our ignorance, and that in due time they will all be elim- 
inated, as they have been in so many instances already. But in 
regard to this elimination there is much opportunity for con- 
fusion ; for the inspection of certain typical cases of so-called 
elimination shows that it is identical with the introduction of 
hypothetical, ideal continuous processes, involving the variables 
time and space and motion, with which really discontinuous and 
irreducible qualities (of wholes) are correlated. This is the 
method of mechanics and of atomistic theories in general, and the 
elimination is only apparent, not real. The question is also one 
as to what induction shall be made from the history of scientific 

1 The term is employed here with that exact meaning which it has in pure and 
applied mathematics; ¢. g., a function is discontinuous if the differential coefficient 
has two distinct values determined by the slope of the tangent to each curve where the 
discontinuity occurs. Cf. Russell, Principles, in various discussions of continuity. 

2 The same demand is made on the theory of evolution; it must be so formulated 
as to account for the evolution of the theory (cf. Baldwin, Development and Evolu- 


tion, Chap. XVIII), and a self-critical epistemology proves to be simply an evolu- 
tionary theory so extended as to include and account for knowledge. 
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thought and from its present status, — universal continuity or 
some discontinuity. The latter position is herewith accepted, to 
be incorporated in a theory of knowledge, for the reason that it 
is presupposed in order to render that system self-critical in the 
following respects: (1) it enables a theory to account for its own 
origin, and gives an ontological basis, (2) for the fact of error, (3) 
for the inductively ascertained fact that success is the final criterion 
of knowledge, and (4) for the very necessity of induction itself, 
zt. ¢., of a merely ‘finding out,’ as the basal method of all 
knowledge. 

The recognition, now, that these three logical doctrines are 
really presupposed by any theory of knowledge in order that it 
may accomplish its purpose, will go far toward making it possible 
to state the fundamental principles of a self-critical theory ; for 
only through them can a theory, as it is given its necessary 
propositional statement and defence, logically include those three 
aspects, logical, ontological, and psychological, which it must 
include in order to have meaning and agree with experienced 
facts. Thus, to illustrate, the two doctrines of ‘external rela- 
tions’ and of the infinite as presented above, make it logically pos- 
sible ; (1) that the set of propositions, which form an epistemology 
must take, should be symbolized; (2) that the symbols should 
be related to and refer to (a) ideas, (4) subsistents, 2. ¢., the real 
propositions, etc., and (c) the existents, corresponding to these 
last ; (3) that the ideas should be related and refer to both sub- 
sistents and existents, in each case without modification either way ; 
and finally (4), that the ‘ set’ itself, as consisting of real proposi- 
tions (not merely of symbols), should be a conceptual treatment 
of that which logically or subsistently is an instance of the proper 
infinite." Again, discontinuity, subsistent and ontological, and, 
of course, as formulated under the above conditions, makes it 
logically possible : (1) that an epistemology as a series of con- 
scious events should arise de nove ; (2), and very important, that, 
as belonging to the ‘mode’ reasoning, it should ‘take place’ in 
accordance with certain ‘ laws of thought’ peculiar to it, whether 


these are formulated or not; and yet (3), by ‘external rela- 


! See previous discussion, pp. 617, and 626, 627. 
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tions,’ be a knowledge of that which does not follow these laws.! 
Further implications of these doctrines will be developed in pre- 
senting the bearing of the postulates which incorporate them. 
Preceding analysis has disclosed other principles which must be 
incorporated in a system in order that it shall be self-critical, and 
yet itis a further aspect of the self-tmplied demand for self-criticism 
that these logical doctrines and these principles can only be postu- 
lated,’ i. e., set up experimentally with the question as to whether 
they actually do give a self-critical system or not to be tested 
subsequently ; this position ts demanded not only by the very logic 
which ts incorporated by postulation in the system, but is confirmed 
- ~ , 
by the history of epistemological systems in general. 

In accordance, then, with this point of view and guided by 
this introductory analysis, the following postulates are submitted 
as together forming the foundation for an epistemological system 
which will fulfill the requirements which have been expounded. 
Psychologically self-evident these postulates need not be, but logi- 
cally self-evident they are; each applies to itself, t. ¢., presupposes 
itself materially, and each ts implied by its own denial, and, 
although at first merely postulated, each may be true although not 
pre med. 

Postulate I. There must be postulates.* 

Comment: To postulate is necessary both for evolutionary 
reasons and because of the character of grounding, as previously 
shown. Further, if there were only knowledge and no error, 
there would be no necessity of postulating in the sense of experi- 
menting. The fact of error necessitates, then, the attempt to 

1 The possible criticism, that by this scheme something is made intelligible only by 
using that which is itself unintelligible, presupposes that the so-called ‘laws of 
thought’ are the only norms of rationality and that that which does not follow them 
is unintelligible or even contradictory. But this begs the question at issue, and really 
presupposes the opposite view : for, to demonstrate unintelligibility is to make the un- 
intelligible intelligible and rational. 

? Freedom to postulate is given by consciousness of method : necessity of postu- 
lating is ultimately evolutionary, but is conditioned also by inherent trial and error 
method and by ontological discontinuity ; purpose is to serve as means to an end, 
ultimately vital; method, (a) experience suggests, (4) held experimentally ; 
result, — makes experience more congruous, Cf. Schiller, ** Axioms as Postulates,’’ 


in Personal Idealism ed. by H. Sturt. 
3 For a definition of the term see pp. 618, 619, and 631 above. 
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discover the nature and norms of substantiation, etc., = episte- 
mology, and yet this can be done only experimentally, — by 





postulating. 
ostulate IT. An epistemology must be self-critical. 

Comment: The major ‘dimensions’ of self-criticism have 
already been expounded; certain minor ones, derivatives, are 
shown in developing the implication of these postulates. Self- 
criticism is a demand self-imposed by an epistemology on itself, 
and yet, by that very logic which a system postulates in order to 
be self-critical, this presupposition can be made only a postulate. 

ostulate Ill, A theory of knowledge, which is by self-implica- 
tion a knowledge of knowing, including itself, must not modify 
its object, viz., the knowledge (and its conditions, relations, etc.) 
known." 

Comment: This is the condition for its success, 7. ¢., that it 
should be that real knowledge which it is its self-implied purpose 
and claim to be. This postulate is a special case of the ‘external 
view’ of relations. Generalized, it means that real knowledge 
in no case modifies the object, whatever this may be, which is 
related to the ontological knowing process; it therefore means 
realism, discovery, objects known as if they were not known,’ 
and their free coming and going into relation with knowledge. 
Postulate IV. Qualitatively new existents appear (de novo) at 

certain critical points both in the inorganic realm and in the 

phyletic and ontogenetic series, physiological and psychological, 
of the organic realm, and in all synthesis, real and ideal, of 
wholes out of parts or elements. 

Comment: This is the postulate of an irreducible ontological 
discontinuity. It makes recognition of that condition which is 
presupposed for there being a real ontological advance and prog- 
ress and increasing richness of diversity in ‘things’ and means 
freedom and teleology in just this sense. While it recognizes 
the actuality of a qualitative ex nihilo appearance, it is compatible 
with certain quantitative identities such as that of the conservation 

1 Hobhouse, 7heory of Knowledge, accepts this postulate, p. 175. 

* Here and elsewhere there are a number of points of agreement between my posi- 


tion and that outlined by Professor Woodbridge in his paper, “‘ The Field of Logic,” 
Science, Vol. XX, No. 514, Nov. 4, 1904. 
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of energy, but it means that these are not all; their meaning 

is limited by the fact of a real genesis. It accounts for error, 

and for the necessity of induction, of success as a criterion, of 
postulating. 

The postulate refers only to discontinuities as the limits of con- 
tinuous functions, and not to an absolute ex mzhilo appearance ; 
something precedes each new appearance. Thus, whether a 
monadistic' or some other view” of causation be taken, there is, 
in some practicable sense, a causal determination or functional 
connection to be granted. Thus we have, 

Postulate V. In all de novo appearance, as well as in all con- 
tinuous ontological change, there is an agent existing antecedent 
to, independent of, and yet determinative of the appearance of 
subsequent existents, whatever their character. 

Comment: The view that relations are external to their terms 
is again made use of and is herewith applied to the causal 
relation. 

ostulate VI. The existents between two critical points or discon- 
tinuities are in certain respects sui generis, and, a fortiori, with 
their appearance, new objective laws of their behavior spring into 
existence; by definition each such continuous discontinuously- 
limited range of existents in any realm is a‘ genetic mode,’* 

Comment: This postulate, together with the two preceding 
ones, implies that reality can be known as if it were not known.* 
This is presupposed for an epistemology, and therefore for all 
knowledge, as the condition for the fulfillment of the purpose of 
an epistemology. The idealist objects to this with the claim that, 
since without knowledge there is no knowing, we can never 
know what reality would be like before knowledge had arisen 
and therefore without it.‘ But this very claim, if it itself be 
knowledge, as it pretends to be, presupposes its contradictory, 
the very view, namely, that it criticises, and refutes itself; its 

1Cf, Russell, Principles, Chaps. XLII and LV. 

2 An optional interpretation is possible, illustrating the point made on page 610. 

31 use this term in much the same sense as does Baldwin in his Development and 
Evolution (see Chap. XIX) and Genetic Logic, but develop its implications quite 


differently. 
*Cf. Woodbridge, of. cit., reprint, p. 29 and p. 26 respectively. 
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contradictory, on the other hand, presupposes itself and is implied 

by its own denial. 

Accordingly this postulate means that at some point in the 
progressing phyletic series (and, of course, in ontogenetic develop- 
ment), under certain definite conditions, cognition in its various 
modes arises, and that this is the case whether known subse- 
quently or not; that, further, when rationalistic modes have 
arisen, following their own laws, of course, whether these be 
known or not, there can be known rationally, and as if not known, 
other modes, including the conditions for the appearance of knowl- 
edge, with each following its own laws. Thus there are recog- 
nized both the fact of, and some of the conditions for the solution 
of the epistemological problem. 

Epitomizing, now, some knowledge of this kind which has been 
already obtained inductively, but which is now to be used 
deductively, we have, 

Postulate VII. In the organic series, both phyletic and ontogenetic, 
there appear, under fairly definitely ascertainable conditions, new 
existents, both physiological and psychological, which, though they 
do not arise, nevertheless persist and develop because of their 
direct or indirect (by correlation) usefulness and efficacy." 
Comment: This postulate together with VI means that with 

the appearance of the psychic modes new factors of adjustment, 

etc., such as organic selection, imitation, social heredity, etc., 
become operative; but inherent and operative in all of these 

‘modes of behavior’ are the objective laws of trial and error 

and of selection through use and efficacy.*, Accordingly, when 

reality makes itself known by bringing about the appearance of 

‘In accordance with this and other postulates, notably III and IV, it is implied 
that existents are to be taken at their ‘face value’ and cannot be done away with 
by any so-called reduction, but that this is only a functional correlation with other 
existents, real or imaginary. The position is, then, one of naive realism, though it 
is also quite compatible with the discovery of new existents by the penetrating methods 
of scientific investigation. The result is, then, that the conscious or psychical modes 
are to be accepted as essentially just what they are revealed to be by introspection. 
Thus our self-critical epistemology escapes in its ontology such doctrines as universal 
dualism, pan-psychism, subjective and objective idealism, and materialism, positions 
for which the unproved premises are disclosed by a slight analysis. 


*Cf, Jennings, Study of the Behavior of Lower Organisms, published by the 


Carnegie Institution, 1904, and other books and articles by the same author. 
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these conscious modes, since with each mode the objective laws 
of that mode are operative, the method of discovery, of coming 
to know, both for other modes and finally for the knowing mode 
itself, is a fortiori the tentative one of trial and error and of selec- 
tion through efficacy. This necessitation of tentativeness is 
supplemented by that which is conditioned by the ontological 
discontinuity in the existents known. This leads to, 

Postulate VIIT. All knowledge of the objective laws of any mode, 
physical or psychical, and of tts relations to other modes, etc., 1. @., 
all the concepts of ‘funded knowledge,’ all the principles of 
proof, all the criteria of selection, even all the ideals and valuations 
as to the character of truth, arise and develop only in the tenta- 
tive knowing process itself and must bear its character. 
Comment: This postulate means that epistemology, and 

indeed philosophy in any branch, is not different in kind from 

other ratiocinative knowledge ; that all knowledge is tentative in 
some degree and in some respects, though in what can be known, 
not with absolute certainty, but again only tentatively; that none 

s known to be absolute, not even the ideal of absolute knowl- 

edge nor any content which may be given to it ;? and finally, 

that absolute truth is not requisite to action, but that action 
demands only the attempt to know,—trial and error,—postulates. 

It may be said, then, that, while truth always concerns know- 
ing and so action, directly or indirectly, this does not constitute 
the whole of truth ; for knowledge is itself an ontological proc- 
ess, psychical at least in part, related to something known, either 
existents, physical or psychical, or subsistents, in such a way as 
not to ‘modify’ them. This leads to, 

‘ostulate IX. Tt is of the very nature of consciousness in tts cog- 
1 This is the fundamental principle of pragmatism, but its acceptance does not carry 

with it the acceptance of the whole list of pragmatic developments. However, it 

furnishes the pragmatist with an anticipatory refutation of absolutism at every turn. 

Compare the previous discussions, pp. 615, 616, and 623 with note. An analogous 

principle holds good of all zsthetic and ethical values. 

? This postulate is, therefore, quite compatible with subsequent postulates and with 
the principle applying to all of them that ‘truth is independent of proof’ ; 7. ¢., knowl- 
edge, any particular knowledge, may be (absolutely) true although not known to be ; 


but knowledge or assertion that this is the case, in any specific instance, even in this 
assertion, can be only tentative. 
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nitive modes to transcend itself, and in some cases to know (be 

related to) that which ts very different from itself in nature. 

Comment: Transcendence is presupposed by every ontology 
and every epistemology, even by solipsism ; for every epistemol- 
ogy presupposes some other object of knowledge than simply 
itself, although this ‘ object’ must ultimately include the episte- 
mology. Reference of consciousness beyond itself to something 
different in kind is not done away with by merely nominating all 
things a psychism, a self, etc.; for then these are made constants 
which accordingly can be eliminated with the original differences 
between physical things and individual consciousness, etc., still 
remaining. 

As the complement of IX we have, 

Postulate X. There is areal transcendent ontological process which 
‘works’ and progresses independently of that knowledge of it 
which it ttself produces and which ts itself ontological. 
Comment: This is again a realistic postulate incorporating 

‘discontinuity ’ and the ‘external view’ both in the causal and 
in the knowing relation. It is an extension to all knowledge of 
the presupposition recognized by III. It recognizes that ata 
certain point in both the phyletic and the ontogenetic series psy- 
chical modes arise (by discontinuity) while physical ones remain. 
Neither the object known nor the knowing itself is altered by 
being related each to the other; or, if alteration be insisted on, 
the egutvalent statement can be made that the object is altered 
by becoming known as if it were not known, and that the know- 
ing is altered by being a definite knowing event with a specific 
content and not some other.’ As a further extension of the pre- 
supposition stated by III, and stating a further condition for the 
success of an epistemology we have, 

Postulate XI. There ts a simple, direct (real) knowledge of the 

transcendent prior to the reflective knowledge that this ts so and 

prior to that reflective hnowledge which, as = science and phi- 
losophy, extends our knowledge of transcendent processes, even of 
the knowing process itself. 

1 Again the doctrine of ‘ external relations’ is used. A consistent (?) and real 


modification theory is always based on the ‘ internal view,’ and so presupposes this, 
its contradictory, based on the ‘ external view.’ 
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Comment: This means that we can know in some cases with- 
out knowing that we know. That there should be (correct) 
knowledge in some respects in the earlier stages is presupposed 
in order that there may be genuine knowledge in the later and 
derived stages ; and where distinctions are not yet made, there dis- 
tinctions may nevertheless exist, to be subsequently discovered." 
Just as, if error were non-existent, there would be no necessity 
for substantiation, but since, with error a fact, substantiation and 
the discovery of its norms are necessitated, so, without original 
truth, there would be no possibility of substantiation, even of the 
hypothesis that there is no truth. Tentativeness characterizes 
both the reflective knowledge (opinion) about other knowledge, 
and this ‘ other knowledge,’ but both may be true (in certain de- 
tails), since ‘truth is independent of proof.’ 

Once again, then, the principle of the ‘ externality of relations’ 
is recognized as the condition for there being real knowledge, 
both original and derived. Ontological discontinuity accounts 
in part for error and demands success as the criterion of truth ; 
but now, conversely, the transcendent’s independence is demanded 
as the condition for success, 7. ¢., as the condition for real knowl- 
edge. Accordingly we have, 

Postulate XII. The transcendent ontological process, which, in tts 
progressive unfolding, ts the ground for the appearance of knowl- 
edge, is, through its independence of that knowledge, the ground 
of its validity = success. 

Comment: That this is the case is especially clear in the in- 
stance of a prediction awaiting verification. It results from this 
postulate, that, while success is the criterion, it does not consti- 
tute the nature of truth. Success or satisfaction is of two kinds, 
individual and ‘ over-individual’ or social. In the former case 
success may, in some instances, verify itself in that a satisfaction 
is derived from an assumption, tacit or explicit, that an ‘idea’ is 
satisfactory, 7. ¢., is true; this = belief ;* dut even this demands 


*) 


‘The contradictory of this last principle is the basal postulate of Radical Empiri- 
cism and of positions like Ernst Mach’s 

*Cf. my four articles on ‘‘ The Ground of the Validity of Knowledge,’’ Journal 
of Philosophy, etc., Vol. 111, pp. 197-208, 257-266, 309-317, 371-380. 

* Cf. the previous discussion of psychological self-evidence. 
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independence, namely, of other assumptions by other individuals. 
For a universal ‘ over-individual’ success,' then, a universal inde- 
pendence is presupposed, and this is stated in the postulate of a 
transcendent. This postulate applies to itself ; for it implies that 
the postulated independence of knowledge includes independence 
of the postulation, or of the belief in the existence of that which 
is postulated. Not only is the object not modified by the knowl- 
edge of it, but, conversely, this independence makes it impossible 
that that success which is of the type either of the immediate 
contact with reality given in perception or of processes which 
lead to such contact should be anything more than the criterion 
of truth. Truth exists when an object is known as if it were not 
known ; then there is real and genuine knowledge. If all exist- 
ents, including knowledge itself, and all subsistents were known 
in detail, in their relations, etc., in this way, although by concep- 
tual methods, then would knowledge be perfect, 7. ¢., complete 
and accurate. Accordingly we have, 

Postulate XIII. The development and increase of knowledge in 
extension and in accuracy ts tdentical with the approximation to 
and implication of an ideal limit of perfect knowledge. 
Comment: Thus the ideal is implied, but it is subject toa two- 

fold tentativeness ; for (1) the ideal itself and its definition, and 

(2) any content thereby denoted, arise and develop only in the 

tentative knowing process itself* (cf. VIII). And yet any part 

of all this knowledge, ideal, definition, or content may be abso- 
lutely true * although not known absolutely to be so, for ‘truth 
is independent of proof.’ 

Such an ideal necessitates the endeavor to work out a theory 
of knowledge, and this theory must account for error and for ten- 
tativeness ; but it must accordingly grant that these may apply 

1 The psychological modes both demand and make possible that there should be 
one consistent ‘over-individual’ system of truth as the most useful and efficient means 
of survival in that inter-individual, social working which they also make possible and 


actual. 

2 It is always impossible for the absolutist in working with the concept of absolute 
truth to do other than either make the ideal, its definition, and its content tentatively 
tentative or make a tautologous and wse/ess definition. Cf. the self-refuting criterion 
of absolute truth, pp. 616 and 623. 

5 Cf. the definition, just above. 
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to itself, even to that ideal of a perfect knowledge which it must 
formulate, and of whose content it forms a (tentative) part. Quite 
analogously it must discover and account for its own method and 
determine whether this is different frorn that of other knowledge 
or not. The result, given by induction from the various theories 
of knowledge, is that the latter is the case, with the difference that 
epistemology can use logical criteria of self-evidence where other 
bodies of knowledge need not. All knowledge, including epis- 
temology, must be based on induction in the broad sense of the 
term as a finding-out, supplemented by a guessing, a postulating. 
But epistemology can justify this, by 
Postulate XIV. The inductive procedure ts necessitated by the 
ontological discontinuity of the progressing transcendent process. 

Comment: Deduction is accordingly limited ; it must always 
follow or await on induction and tacit or explicit postulation and 
stand ever ready to find that its results fail of confirmation, — 
because of discontinuities. These may of course be subse- 
quently bridged over by induction, and the results then used 
deductively. 

The question then arises as to what is the relation of the 
known laws of each mode to those of the others, or, objectively, 
of each mode to the others, and this becomes especially impor- 
tant when it concerns the knowing of other modes by the rational 
mode, reason. The presupposition in any case’ is that by 
reason, which as an ontological process follows its own laws 
whether these are known or not, modes following other laws can 
be known. This is really the postulate of rationality, which, of 
course, conditions the possibility of any epistemology, even this 
one. It means that it is presupposed by an epistemology that 
the rational as well as the irrational and non-rational and their 
relation to each other can be known rationally.? The result is, 
on the one hand, that both the limitations and character and yet 

' For this is presupposed in the attempt to deny it, in the position, namely, that 
causation, relations, etc., are contradictory and so only appearances, since it is 
thereby tacitly assumed that that which is contradictory from the standpoint of the 
laws of reason can nevertheless be known in a manner free from contradiction by 


reason using those laws. 


2 See Hiffding, Prodlems of Philosophy, pp. 114, 131, and other places. 
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extended applicability of the ‘laws of thought’ must be recog- 
nized,‘ and, on the other, that the meaning of rational must also 
be made wider so as to include other logical principles than these 
‘laws.’ Thus we shall finally have in a propositional statement 
(an epistemology) logic accounting logically for logic. Now in 
order that there should be this knowledge of all the modes 
(including the rational mode) and of their relations to each other, 
and of the principles underlying these relations, the logical doc- 
trines of infinity, of discontinuity, and of ‘external relations,’ 
especially the last two, are presupposed. In its most general 
form as involving both this logic and the ‘ laws of thought’ this 
presupposition may be stated as 
Postulate XV. As concerns formule and laws and their relation, 
and, therefore, supposedly, the relation of different modes, certain 
laws are peculiar to certain modes, those for the ‘ higher’ having 
no application in some cases to the lower modes, and conversely, but 
those for the ‘lower’ are not invalidated by those for the higher, 
while those for the higher are not constructed by analogy to those 
for the lower, although in some cases certain formule or laws 
are common to a number of modes.* 

Comment: Thus it is possible for a theory of knowledge, by 
the very logic which it presents and defends rationally in a propo- 
sitional statement using the ‘laws of thought,’ both logically to 
have this propositional form and yet logically to have an onto- 
logical reference, logically to be in error, and logically to know® 
the doctrines that made all this logically possible. By this pos- 
tulate, itself a postulate of the system, the system as a whole is 
to be interpreted ; and since the logic which it involves demands 
postulates, it both recurs to and meets the demand of Postulate 
I, and so ‘closes’ the system. 


This, then, completes the set of postulates which are necessary 
and which suffice to constitute the foundation of a self-critical 
theory of knowledge. Although explicit attention has not been 

1 Cf. Sidgwick, ‘* Applied Axioms,’’ Afind, N. S., Vol. XIV, pp. 42-57. 

2Cf. Baldwin’s ‘‘ Axioms of Genetic Science,’’ p, 323, in Development and Evolu- 
tion ; also my own article, ‘“‘7he Physical Basis of Conduct,’’ Psych. Buill., IV, 9. 

§ Thus all the introductory discussion finds a place in the system. 
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given to ethical and zsthetic considerations, the set as it stands 
is capable of bringing into itself these valuations along with 
those others which it does take account of. The system as it 
stands is a propositional statement of an ontology as well as of 
an epistemology, and this it must be, since cognition and valua- 
tion are ontological processes. But that it is an ontology de- 
rived through and from epistemological considerations is perhaps 
its chief value rather than otherwise. Both as an ontology and 
an epistemology, and without losing the characteristic of self- 
criticism, the system can be presented descriptively as an Evolu- 
tionary Realism and Empiricism.’ Paradozically, perhaps, it means 
that Realism ts the most rational of all systems. 

In conclusion it can only be asserted,’ because of the limitations 
of space, that the system is self-critical in the various ways which 
it itself implies it must be; it does apply to itself in whole and 
part, and is able to refute external criticism,*® and yet, while, by 
its own logic, it can claim to be only tentative, on the same 
grounds it may possibly be more, since ‘truth is independent 
of proof.’ * 

EDWARD GLEASON SPAULDING. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


‘Cf. the generally similar position taken by Woodbridge, Science, N. S., XX, 
and by Hoffding, Prodlems of Philosophy, Chap. 11, especially p. 94. 

?It is my purpose to submit the demonstration in a subsequent paper or papers. 

* This means, as it may be modest/y asserted in accordance with the logic of the 
system, that, just as each postulate is presupposed (materially) both by itself and its 
own denial, and likewise the ‘ logical doctrines,’ so also is the system as a whole 
presupposed both by itself and its own denial (in other systems) ; it is thus logically 
self-evident in whole and part. 


*See Postulate XI and Comment. 























REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Die Philosophie des jungen Leibniz. Untersuchungen zur Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte seines Systems. Von Witty Kasirz, Privatdozent 
an der Universitat Breslau. Heidelberg, Carl Winter’s Universi- 
tatsbuchhandlung. 1909. — pp. viii, 159. 

Since the beginning of the publication of Leibniz’s posthumous 
writings, interest in the Leibnizian philosophy has steadily increased. 
Within the last few years a number of important books have been 
written by scholars of different nations, offering new interpretations 
of the system in the light of the later material. Each new student 
has tended to exaggerate some phase of the teaching, and has sought 
to explain the other phases from the standpoint of what seemed to 
him the key-note of the whole. Russell and Couturat have pushed 
Leibniz’s logic into the center of the system, and have tried to show 
that his metaphysical doctrines follow necessarily from the premises of 
his logic ; while Cassierer treats the great monadologist as a kind of 
connecting link between Descartes and Kant, finding in him, or rather 
reading into him, the germs of the later criticism. Dr. Kabitz, the 
author of the book before us, though frankly acknowledging the great 
merits of these contributions, does not believe that a proper under- 
standing of the system can be reached in that way alone. His own 
method is a much more satisfactory one, one much more likely to give 
us a true insight into the philosophy as a whole, than the one-sided 
treatment already spoken of. He approaches his task from the his- 
torical side ; his ideal is to trace the evolution of the system through 
the published and unpublished material at hand, in short, to describe 
the birth and growth of the system. This is not an easy thing to do, 
and the author thoroughly appreciates the difficulties of the under- 
taking, being well aware that it can be accomplished only gradually. 
The source-material at our disposal is still incomplete and not always 
trustworthy. The dates of many important manuscripts have not 
been definitely fixed or even determined at all. The present book 
therefore confines itself to the examination of the writings of Leibniz’s 
youth, of the ‘first phase’ of his thought, down to his sojourn in 
Paris. The discovery of the infinitesimal calculus brings about a sig- 
nificant advance over Leibniz’s earlier position, while a profounder 
study of Descartes and contact with thinkers like Huygens, Male- 
branche, and Spinoza, form contributing causes of development. At 
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the same time, Dr. Kabitz finds, the leading principles of the later 
system, the basal conceptions and the main lines of growth, are already 
established in the first period; during the later stage Leibniz simply 
acquired new means for solving his problems in a more complete 
manner. 

The beginning made by Dr. Kabitz is a good beginning; his work 
gives evidence of careful scholarship and inspires one with confidence in 
its results. In the five chapters, discussing Metaphysic, Mathematics, 
and Logic as the Foundation of the System of Sciences (pp. 4-48), 
Natural Philosophy (pp. 49-80), Mental Philosophy (pp. 81-94), 
Practical Philosophy (pp. 95-109), and Theology (pp. 110-126), he 
examines the writings of Leibniz down to 1672, using many hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts, as well as some of the sources from which 
the philosopher drew. In the very first metaphysical work, De frin- 
cipio individui (1663), a principle of the later system already appears : 
the Aristotelian-nominalistic proposition that ouly individual sub- 
stances exist; it is the traditional metaphysical standpoint of the 
Protestant schoolmen, which was handed down to Leibniz by his 
teachers. He was an individualist or pluralist from the start, and 
never gave up the theory of individual substances. A decisive change 
takes place in his views in the years 1664-1666, and is expressed 
in the Ars combinatoria. He becomes acquainted with Pythagorean- 
Platonic and natural-scientific conceptions, and these bring conflicts 
into his thinking which it takes him a long time to overcome. His 
teacher, Weigel, convinced him of what became and remained a 
basal notion of his system, that the universe is a harmonious, mathe- 
matical-logical, unified whole ; that metaphysics and mathematics are 
the fundamental sciences, and the deductive method the true method 
of knowledge. Leibniz also becomes aware of the importance of the 
principle of sufficient reason, and makes it the basis of his physics, 
ethics, and theology. From the very beginning it had not onlya 
logical but metaphysical-cosmological meaning for him. It is not 
true, therefore, as Couturat asserts, that Leibniz’s metaphysics rests 
solely upon the principles of his logic and grows out of these. The 
history of his development shows the reverse: Leibniz’s logic rests 
upon metaphysical presuppositions and is shot through with meta- 
physics. . 

Alongside of the rationalistic tendencies which we have noticed in 
the foregoing, we also find: in Leibniz a marked empiricism that follows 
from his nominalism. Indeed, all through the writings of his earlier 
period we discover an irreconcilable antagonism between his rational- 
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ism and his sensationalism, —a proof that he did not at that time grasp 
the full meaning of the epistemological problems. It was not until the 
influence of Descartes had made itself more deeply felt that he studied 
the question more thoroughly and brought the different parts of his 
theory of knowledge into harmony with each other. 

In his earliest published work Leibniz accepted the traditional scho- 
lastic view of nature which had been taught him at the university. A 
few years later, however, we find him greatly interested in the newer 
atomistic-mechanical conceptions. But down to 1669 we note no 
progress in his views; he wavers between the different standpoints, 
frequently shifts his ground, and is inclined to compromise. The 
mechanical theory appeals to him, and yet he is not willing to con- 
ceive mind as a mere accident of matter. In an unpublished fragment 
of 1670 we mark a decisive change ; the notions of extension, space, 
time, body, motion, and figure are brought under the arithmetical 
notion of quantity (the notion of a whole composed of parts): exten- 
sion being conceived as quantity whose parts are assumed as existing, 
number as quantity whose parts are not assumed as existing. Leibniz 
here already possesses the notions of conatus, punctum, and instans, 
which he places at the head of his 7heorta motus (1671). These con- 
cepts he takes over from Hobbes, who had defined conafus as motion 
occurring in the smallest possible space and in the shortest possible 
time ; but he modifies them in accordance with his metaphysical con- 
ception of reality. For him they are inextended and indivisible ele- 
ments, real parts in the continuum, — real infinite parts. This new 
conception is not merely an epistemological notion, but a metaphysical 
solution of the problem of the continuum. Conatus, punctum, and 
instans are metaphysical realities, conafus being tacitly conceived as 
a kind of will-impulse. Here we are on the road to the later teaching 
of Leibniz. From here there is only a step to the larger letter to 
Arnauld (1671), in which the essence of the body is conceived as 
motion. If this is so, and the principle of motion is extended, then 
the body is in principle inextended. Body as such therefore is not a 
substance but an accident. Leibniz has here reached a wholly kinetic 
theory of matter. 

As the chief merit of his new theory of motion Leibniz regarded the 
fact that it compelled the assumption of mental beings, and that it fur- 
nished proofs of almost geometrical certainty of the immortality of the 
soul and the existence of God. The most important question for him 
had always been the substantiality of the soul. He reaches the con- 
clusion that psychical realities are the basal elements of the body and 
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of motion. Mathematics with metaphysics and logic now form the 
basis of the sciences, and theology the apex ; whereas down to 1669 
the order had been: metaphysics or theology, moral philosophy, mathe- 
matics, physics. We see here the influence of Hobbes. Leibniz now 
plans (1671) a system of mental sciences with mathematics and natural 
science as its basis. In the writings of 1671 the mind is localized in 
an inextended point in space. The conatus is the basal element of 
consciousness ; the operations of consciousness consist in tendencies, 
as those of the body consist in movements. Just as there is no abso- 
lute rest in bodies, there is no rest in the mind ; consciousness is in a 
state of constant activity. Corresponding to the manifold movements 
of the body we have manifold tendencies in the mind. The mind or 
consciousness is a harmony of tendencies, and pleasure a feeling of 
harmony. The substantiality of the soul consists solely in the unity 
of its functions, and from consciousness as such follows its individual 
character. 

As Dr. Kabitz points out in a concluding section of his book, Leib- 
niz’s earlier world-view contains a number of characteristic basal ideas, 
which are as yet, in many respects, loose, disjointed, and undeveloped, 
and which he develops, elaborates, and systematizes in his later period. 
His originality largely consists in the way in which he accomplishes 
this task. A central thought is the idea of the complete rationality of 
the universe, the logical law of ground and the law of causality being 
combined into a cosmological law. This notion determines the 
thinker’s general problem as well as his method; it also settles the 
question of the relation of logic and metaphysics in the system from 
the very start. The two sciences develop in interdependence ; the 
threads run back and forth between them; for which reason it is 
impracticable to treat them in complete separation from each other. 
To make the matter still more complicated, mathematics also exercises 
an influence upon the development of logic and metaphysics. 

Another basal notion of the system is that of the independent value 
of the individual in the universe, a view which Leibniz took over from 
his scholastic days and never surrendered. It constitutes an argument 
for the existence of God: only a teleological or rational cause can 
explain the presence of individual objects in the world ; indeed those 
must already be contained in the rational world-ground as the idea or 
motive or goal of his creative will. A later thought grows out of this: 
owing to its origin in the divine mind, every individual carries within 
itself its own destiny and law. Leibniz’s conception of the value and 
reality of the individual and particular affects his logic and theory of 
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knowledge even in the period of his youth, bringing it into conflict 
with his rationalistic presuppositions. 

Closely connected with the individualistic conception is the notion 
of the perfect harmony of all things, a harmony which is grounded in 
the divine reason itself. It is the absolute standard for the divine will 
in its choice among possible worlds ; it is the principle by which the 
value of the individual is measured ; it is the principle of all purposes, 
or the end in itself, of the world reason. It is the conception which 
appears in the later system as the principle of preéstablished harmony. 

Another thought is the thought of the quantitative and qualitative 
infinity of the universe. The mechanical hypothesis is also a funda- 
mental and permanent factor in the world-view of Leibniz ; but it is 
limited to the corporeal world and subordinated to the principle of 
purpose and harmony. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the literature of Leibniz, and 
a good example of the historical-critical method. ‘The only safe way 
to discover how Leibniz came to develop his particular system is to 
study the documents in which he expressed his thoughts. _It is easier 
to make guesses and to formulate all kinds of theories about it than to 
work it out patiently from the original sources ; and we are indebted 
to Dr. Kabitz for having chosen the more fruitful, though more 
difficult, path. 


The appendix contains a number of hitherto unpublished manuscripts. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Philosophy of Kant Explained. By Joun Watson. Glas- 

gow, James Maclehose & Sons, 1908. — pp. xi, 515. 

Professor Watson has already earned the gratitude of all English 
students of Kant by his translations from the three ‘‘ Critiques.”’ 
More accurate and readable renderings cannot well be demanded of 
Kant’s cumbersome German. ‘They are invariably a quite masterly 
statement of his intended meaning. If Dr. Watson could be prevailed 
upon to undertake complete translations of Kant’s chief works, they 
would be assured of a most eager welcome. 

The purpose of this present volume may best be stated in the author’s 
own words. ‘‘ This book is the result of a not unsuccessful experi- 
ment in the art of teaching continued over many years, the main 
object of which was to provide a method by which the tendency of 
the student to lean upon the authority of his teacher could be counter- 
acted. Nothing can well be more fatal to any real progress in philos- 
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ophy than the habit of listening to lectures without a corresponding 
reaction of one’sown mind. Various plans have been suggested for 
the avoidance of this fatal defect. The plan which I was led to adopt 
with more advanced students a good many years ago was to introduce 
them to the direct study of the critical philosophy through the medium 
of the translated passages, published under the title of ‘* The Philos- 
ophy of Kant in Extracts from his own Writings,’’ which I had made 
expressly for that purpose. In this way I was able to count upon the 
coéperation of the class, while the method seemed to me to have the 
additional advantage of recognizing that the mind can only be 
aroused to powerful reaction when the matter upon which it is exer- 
cised is of the first rank. The main disadvantage in this method of 
slow and elaborate study is the amount of time it consumes, and I 
have therefore thought it advisable to publish the oral explanations 
that I have been led to give on the successive paragraphs of my trans- 
lations from Kant. As these explanations were actually given in class 
with direct reference to the difficulties found in the text of my trans- 
lations, it may be hoped that they will be found instructive to others 
as well.’’ 

As in the case of the ‘‘ Selections,’’ considerably more than half 
of the volume is devoted to the Critigue of Pure Reason; but a 
translation is given of additional extracts from the Critique of 
Judgment, with corresponding commentary. 

The expository notes open with an ‘‘ Historical Retrospect’’ ; and 
only in this introduction does Dr. Watson allow himself anything like 
criticism. The commentary strictly limits itself throughout to explana- 
tory exposition. In other ways, however, this ‘‘ Retrospect’’ seems 
hardly to fit in with the main purpose of the volume. Little objec- 
tion need be made to the positions taken up ; but, as an historical in- 
troduction to the problems of the critical philosophy, it seems somewhat 
inadequate. Spinoza is treated at much greater length than either 
Locke or Hume. Also the epistemological problems which bulk so 
largely in the first Cri#igue are unduly ignored, in favor of those- 
wider metaphysical and theological issues which play the more promi- 
nent part in the philosophies of Spinoza and Leibniz. As a result, 
there is no quite adequate explanation, either here or in the open-~ 
ing notes, of Kant’s alternative modes of stating his fundamental prob- 
lem,— how an idea in us can refer to an object, and how a friori syn- 
thetic judgments are possible. Indeed, throughout the whole volume 
the problems of perception seem hardly to receive their proper share 
of attention. Probably, however, such criticisms are unfair. This in-~ 
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troduction is obviously designed for students who have been study- 
ing Spinoza, and as such it may be justified by pedagogical reasons. 

As regards the main commentary, the same criticisms may, of 
course, be made as hold against Dr. Watson’s previous volume of 
‘*Selections.’’ It is executed from the thoroughgoing idealist point 
of view, and it is based upon the second edition of the Critique of 
Pure Reason. Those of us who prefer the first edition and who incline 
to a realist interpretation of the critical philosophy cannot, therefore, 
recognize Dr. Watson’s selections and exposition as affording an ade- 
quate account of what is most fundamental in the three ‘ Critiques.’ 
Weare bound to miss many of the passages which most interest us, and 
upon which in teaching we would lay much stress. Not only is the 
second edition account of the Paralogisms followed throughout, but 
even that is quite scantily treated. Kant’s distinction between the 
indispensable notion of things in themselves and the problematic con- 
ception of noumena is practically ignored, with consequent confusion, 
as it seems to me, in the exposition of the chapter on phenomena and 
noumena. No emphasis is laid upon the important distinction be- 
tween the pure forms of understanding and the categories. The cate- 
gories arise through union of the pure forms with time and space, 
and are therefore identical with the schemata. Kant’s criticism of 
the teleological argument in the ‘‘Ideal’’ and in the Critique of 
Judgment also seem to be all too briefly dealt with, and there is no 
reference to the dominant influence, in this connection, of Hume’s 
Dialogues. Also, there are no selections from the ‘‘ Methodology.’’ 
And, lastly, there is complete omission from the Critigue of Judgment 
of Kant’s central doctrine of the nature of genius, and of all discus- 
sion of the relation of artistic to natural beauty, — matters which have 
a very important bearing upon Kant’s view of the relation holding 
between appearance and ultimate reality. 

It is easy, however, to criticise a brief commentary, covering the 
three ‘Critiques,’ for imputed sins of omission. Dr. Watson’s 
readers, whatever be their personal attitudes towards the Kantian phi- 
losophy, must feel indebted for the clearness and thoroughness of his 
expositions, and for the added value which this commentary confers 
upon his previous ‘‘ Selections.’’ ‘Together they undoubtedly consti- 
tute, — Caird’s monumental work alone excepted, — the best and most 
serviceable introduction existing in English to the critical philosophy. 

Dr. Watson promises that should this present work ‘‘ meet with a 
fair share of approval’’ he will publish a sequel, containing discus- 
sions of Hegel’s criticisms of Kant. This should not be long delayed. 
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This work will have prepared for it a very wide circle of appreciative 
readers. 
NORMAN SMITH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


La morale rationelle dans ses relations avec la philosophie générale. 

Par ALBERT LECLERE. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1908. — pp. 543. 

The present book contains the substance of a course of lectures given 
at the University of Berne in the years 1904-05 and 1905-06. The 
author proposes to justify the metaphysical method in ethics, and by 
means of it to establish the orthodox morality upon a secure ‘‘ rational ”’ 
basis. This requires that the moral ideal shall be shown to be a meta- 
physical reality rather than a ‘‘ fiction’’ ; and that morality shall be 
deduced a prior. The latter requirement means that morality shall 


”? 


be a sort of ‘‘accord de la pensée avec elle-méme.’’ ‘‘ Aussi tout 
notre effort sera-t-il d’exposer la Morale la plus immédiatement con- 
forme aux nécessités essentielles de la raison, de la pensée pure nor- 
male’? (p. 17). This is not an auspicious beginning; and, as we 
shall see, this subjectivistic version of the a friort is typical of the 
scholastic epistemology in which the book abounds. 

Part I comprises, in addition to these preliminary statements, first, 
a definition of ethics as distinguished from religion, science, and phi- 
losophy, and second, a historical retrospect. 

As a theoretical discipline, ethics is first classed with science and 
philosophy, and opposed to religion. The latter expresses a natural 
instinct to center the universe in oneself, while the intellect, on the 
other hand, regards the individual only as a part in the whole. In 
order to relate ethics to science and philosophy, Professor Leclére 
undertakes a systematic classification of all theoretical disciplines. 
This classification (for which the author acknowledges his large in- 
debtedness to Goblot and Tarde) is based on two fundamental dis- 
tinctions: that between the ‘‘ given’’ (donné) and the ‘ non- 
given,’’ which separates the positive and the philosophical sciences ; 
and that between subject and object, which is central in the arrange- 
ment of the positive sciences. With the aid of the latter distinction 
the author attempts to reduce the Comtean list of sciences to two: 
mathematics (or algebra) and psychology. Mathematics, in this 
more comprehensive sense, embraces all science dealing with the 
variety and unity of phenomenal objects; psychology, all science 
making use of the intuition of consciousness. So fundamental a 
matter cannot here be argued on its merits. We can only enter a 
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protest against so easy an acceptance of the conventional notion of 
consciousness. A more general objection may be raised against the 
whole classification. It is the avowed intention of the author to 
accomplish this without committing himself to any philosophical doc- 
trine, but the result is only to demonstrate anew that a systematic 
classification of human knowledge is itself a philosophical task which 
cannot be accomplished without the acceptance and use of philosophi- 
cal propositions. 

Thus the other than nominal existence of certain subdivisions, such 
as the philosophical science termed ‘‘Critique’’ (with its ‘*‘ Deduction 
metaphysique’’ and its ‘‘ Deduction transcendentale ’’ ), depends wholly 
on an antecedent interpretation of experience. The fundamental dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘given’’ and the ‘‘non-given’’ involves a volume 
of epistemology. As it stands it is hopelessly obscure. It seems to 
involve both sudjectivism (the distinction being a psychological one, 
and implying that experience as a whole is psychical), and dualism 
(between phenomenon and noumenon) ; but without justifying either 
by means of a clear and valid analysis. 

When the fundamental sciences, Mathematics, Psychology, Logic, 
Critique and Metaphysics, are defined, it appears that ethics is *‘ moins 
une science qu'un faisceau de parties de sctences’’ (p. 81). The ethical 
point of departure is the psychology of the moral consciousness, with 
its characteristic concepts and sentiments. This ‘‘ pure géographie 
et pure histoire de la mentalité morale ’’ (p. 86) is the positive ethics, 
the verifiable nucleus of ethical truth. Together with sociological and 
biological data of the same kind, it constitutes ‘‘1’ethologie inductive.’’ 
The problem of the a priori or a posteriori character of moral judg- 
ments is a branch of ‘‘ Critique ’’ (Ethocritique), while the transcen- 
dental speculation necessary to a scientific ethics forms a branch of 
metaphysics (Métamorale). The ‘‘ Ethologie déductive’’ formulates 
the results of theoretical ethics and prepares for ‘‘ La Morale rationelle 
practique.”’ 

The performance of this programme is deferred until the author shall 
have justified himself historically. He begins with nothing less than 
a demonstration of the inevitable alternatives (Logique de 1’ Hésita 
tion initiale), aberrations (Logique de Variations), and final home- 
coming (Logique de la Préférence normale) of the speculative mind. 
This is intended not as a ‘‘ Psychologie pathologique de «’ home philo- 
sophans’’ but as the proof of the necessary journey of ‘‘un esprit 
attentif 4 la voix de la Pensée pure,’’ from empiricism and dogmatism, 
via criticism, to the haven of idealism. The thesis is not original, nor 
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would be any criticism of it that might here be offered. The history of 
ethics is divided similarly into empirical theories (Hedonism and 
Sentimentalism), metaphysical or dogmatic theories, and critical 
theories. Hedonism receives a thorough analysis, interesting mainly 
on account of its division into sub-types: psychological, materialistic, 
vitalistic, sociological, cosmological, — with two added varieties, 
‘* pragmatique’’ and ‘*‘ scientific intégral,’’ to accommodate MM. 
Rauh and Guyau. E:piricism is criticised adversely, dogmatism and 
criticism, on the whole, favorably. ‘‘ De toutes ces considérations, 
l’on peut briévement conclure que le plus stable des points de vue est 
une Synthése ot le Criticisme fournit exclusivement la méthode, et 
donc la Métaphysique spiritualiste est |’élément principal’’ (p. 177). 

The author next enters into a long history of moral opinion, be- 
ginning with antiquity, and coming down to the present day. For 
an American reader no little interest attaches to the summary of con- 
temporary French and German ethics. The whole survey proves 
‘<|’irrésistible attraction de la Morale rationelle sur l’esprit humain ”’ 
(p. 302), and the intimate union with ‘‘la Morale rationelle’’ of 
disinterestedness and individualism. 

Part II, comprising theoretical and practical ethics systematically 
treated, begins with the ‘‘ Ethologie inductive,’’ a study of the moral 
consciousness, individual and social. It would be difficult to invent 
a method more futile and confusing. It soon appears that we are not 
dealing with moral data, but with a ready made ethical opinion, im- 
Sanction, merit, 
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puted by the author to “‘ la conscience commune. 
responsibility, virtue, duty, right and good, — each is an idea belonging 
to ‘‘notre conscience,’’ and expounded by the author with great 
assurance, Since they are all equivocal (common sense invariably is, 
when cross-examined) they lend themselves readily to the interpreta- 
tion the author chooses to put on them. In the discussion of the good, 
the formalistic-idealistic trend of the whole is manifested. Duty 
is the right of the good to be (‘‘le droit du bien a @tre,”’ p. 
326), and the good is the rational ; while the rational is that which is 
fitted to be, or that the idea of which justifies the reality of its essence 
(p. 339)! A more barren and tautological treatment of the matter 
could not well be imagined. 

The ‘‘ Ethocritique ’’ is the positive sequel to the ‘‘ Ethologie in- 
ductive.’’ The latter demonstrates the son-a posteriort character of 
morality ; the former discovers its a priori character. This means its 
deducibility from ultimate categories, the categories of that ‘‘ pensée 
en soi’’ which is presupposed as the norm in all given thought. 
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‘ Thought’ is under the necessity of individuating itself to save itself 
from inanition. ‘‘ Conscience = pensée individualisée’’ (p. 388), 
and the good is the category of consciousness. Why thought unactual- 
ized should be thought at all; or why, if the good is the category only 
of actualized thought it should be regarded as universal, does not 
appear. 

The Métamorale supplies the general philosophical basis which the 
author believes ethics to require. God, freedom, and immortality are 
discursively affirmed (one cannot say proved, — ‘‘ la raison se passe de 
preuves !’’) in a manner more reminiscent of pre-Kantian dogmatism 
than of Kant. The immediate and absolute reality of consciousness, 
the ontological primacy of personality, the absolute as the real-ideal, 
— these and other idealistic doctrines appear in a somewhat conven- 
tional and uncritical form. 

The ‘‘ Ethologie déductive ’’ is an attempt to mediate between the 
metaphysical ethics thus far outlined, and a practical ethics. The 
fundamental thesis of metaphysical ethics is the synthetic proposition : 
‘le Bien, c’est l’Etre.’’ To make this practically significant it is 
necessary to add that ‘‘l’étre est action,’’ and to interpret action in 
what are virtually teleological terms. It isthen possible to deduce the 
imperative, ‘‘ Sois-toi méme,’’ with the codrdinate imperative to fur- 
ther the being of others. How far one shall assert one’s own indi- 
viduality against the environment, and how far one shall sacrifice one’s 
own interests to those of others, —these questions receive only an 
ambiguous answer, consistent with the barrenness of the first principle. 

The ‘‘ Morale rationale pratique ’’ occupies the last hundred pages 
of the book, and contains much that is of interest, especially its 
declaration in favor of ‘‘ la libre association ’’ as opposed to action 
by the state (p. 522). 

But to the present reviewer it seems less important to refer to these 
minor merits than to condemn the book asa whole. ‘There are two 
defects so general, and so typical, as to be deserving of special criti- 
cism. In the first place, this is not a book of ethics, but a book aéout 
ethics. It does not proceed from conduct, but from traditional techni- 
calities. In place of a direct and open analysis of the moral com- 
plex, the author offers classifications and criticisms of ethical opinion. 
The actual field of moral living is so crossed with pedantic ditching 
and fencing that its proper contour is almost wholly obliterated. 
Ethics is properly not a study of ‘ologies’ and ‘isms,’ nor 
even of concepts, but of acts and propensities to act. In the 
second place, largely in consequence of its pedantry, the book is 
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scholastic in terminology. It is almost wholly lacking in first- 
hand analysis, depending largely upon the traditional and doubtful 
meaning of such words as ‘‘ consciousness,’’ ‘‘ thought,’’ ‘‘ reason,’’ 
‘‘a priort,’’ **given,’’ ‘‘absolute,’’ ‘‘freedom,’’ and ‘‘God.’’ It 
happens that idealism is especially liable to this pre-Baconian idolatry. 
But the present book is almost wholly unaffected by that neo-criticism 
which even idealists themselves are proclaiming, and which all in all is 


,? 


the most hopeful sign of the times. 
RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Kant’s Theory of Knowledge. By H. A. Pricwarp, Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 1909. — pp. iv, 324. 

‘** This book is an attempt to think out the nature and tenability of 
Kant’s Transcendental Idealism, an attempt animated by the convic- 
tion that even the elucidation of Kant’s meaning, apart from any 
criticism, is impossible without a discussion on their own merits of the 
main issues which he raises.’’ The outcome of this critical examina- 
tion is destructive. Apart from those issues in which Kant is, in spite 
of himself, of one mind with Bishop Berkeley, his idealism is shown to 
be, when freed from its obscure and inconsistent formulation, realism 
pure and simple. His ‘ phenomena’ are ‘the things in themselves.’ 
That is, to be consistent Kant should have chosen between the sub- 
jective idealism of Berkeley and realism ; and had he seen this, he 
would have chosen realism. The bias of the author is frankly toward 
realism and toward the conviction that all idealism is subjective and 
fallacious. In fact the book may almost be said to be a missionary 
tract for the spread of realism. 

Mr. Prichard owes much, as he tells us in his preface and footnotes, 
to Professor Cook Wilson, ‘‘to have been whose pupil I count the 
greatest of philosophical good fortunes. The author ignores almost 
entirely the work and results of other students of Kant. He does not 
consider the source and growth of Kant’s doctrine, nor the manner and 
order in which the various portions of the Crit#igue were written. All 
of this he may do, for his book is devoted almost entirely to a keen 
and brilliant analysis and criticism of important passages in the Aésthetic 
and Analytic as they stand, and especially of the psychology of cogni- 
tion therein contained. Many of these obscure and difficult passages 


he clears up admirably. 
In the formulation of the problem of the Critique, ‘‘ the parallel of 
mathematics which suggests the ‘ Copernican ’ revolution does not really 
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lead to the results which Kant supposes, Advance in mathematics is 
due to the adoption, not of any conscious assumption, but of a cer- 
tain procedure.’’ ‘‘ Kant, however, makes the condition of advance 
in metaphysics consist in the adoption, not of a method of procedure, 
but of an assumption, viz., that objects conform to the mind. And it 
is impossible to see how this assumption can assist what, on Kant’s 
theory, it ought to have assisted, viz., the study of God, freedom, 
and immortality, or indeed the study of anything’’ (p. 13). Then 
again the ‘ Copernican’ revolution is not strictly what Kant supposes 
it to be; for it is not the precise reverse of the ordinary view that the 
mind has to conform to objects, for in the ordinary view object means 
the thing in itself, whereas in Kant’s doctrine it is only a phenomenon. 

Moreover, this criticism affects not only Kant’s statement of his 
problem, but also his solution. His doctrine is that both empirical 
and a priori judgments are valid only of phenomena and not of things 
in themselves, and therefore the problem how objects conform to 
our judgments cannot be confined to @ priori judgments. Kant’s 
problem should not relate specially to @ priori judgments, but should 
be, ‘* what renders possible, or is presupposed by, the conformity of 
individual things to certain laws of connexion?’’ (laws of mathe- 
matics). 

There is a further difficulty in the formulation of Kant’s problem 
in the two Prefaces and the Introduction. That problem arises from the 
unquestioned existence of a friort judgments in both mathematics and 
physics and from the doubtful existence of such judgments in meta- 
physics ; whereas in the body of the work, a fundamental distinction 
is implied between a prior knowledge in mathematics and in physics. 
In short, Kant in no way sought to prove the truth of mathematics, 
but he did the principles underlying physics, which did not seem to 
him self-evident. All of which adds to our difficulty in understand- 
ing what Kant means positively by @ frior?. 

The author finds a number of difficulties in Kant’s distinction be- 
tween the sensibility and the understanding. If ‘ by the sensibility 
objects are given to us,’ and ‘ by the understanding they are thought’; 
then it follows that the data of sense are things of the external world. 
But, according to Kant, they are not, they are merely sensations caused 
by things. What are these things which cause them? Of course the 
normal form of Kant’s theory is that they are unknowable, but certain 
verbal usage, and the fact that this problem occupies Kant’s attention 
in the A®sthetic and is a problem at all only so long as the cause of 
sensation is thought of as a physical body, indicate that Kant often 
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thought of the causes of sensation as the things of the spatio-temporal 
world. But, again, how does the old distinction between the sensi- 
bility and the understanding help us to solve the problem, ‘ How are 
synthetic a priori judgments possible?’ Evidently it is Kant’s aim to 
relate the judgments of mathematics to the former faculty and those 
of physics to the latter, hence the distinction between the Aésthetic 
and the Analytic. But this last distinction is not compatible with 
Kant’s own doctrine when he is not thinking of any theory to be based 
upon it; for here ‘‘ the sensibility and the understanding are repre- 
sented as inseparable faculties involved in a// knowledge’’ (p. 35). 

In endeavoring to prove that space is an a priori form of perception, 
Kant confuses the actual perception of empty space, which perception 
he implies is possible, with a potentiality, 7. ¢., the power of perceiv- 
ing that which is spatial. The really valid argument adduced by Kant 
for the a friori character of our apprehension of space, based on the 
universality of geometry, he ignores. 

Turning to Kant’s arguments for the ferceptive character of our ap- 
prehension of space, we find that these also fail. ‘‘ There appears to 
be no way of distinguishing perception and conception as the appre- 
hension of different realities except as the apprehension of the indi- 
vidual and of the universal respectively.’’ ‘‘ The distinction, then, 
between perception and conception can be drawn with respect to any 
characteristics of objects, and does not serve to distinguish one from 
another’’ (p. 44). 

In his fourth chapter, entitled ‘‘ Phenomena and Things in Them- 
selves,’ Mr. Prichard makes the following main accusation against 
Kant’s distinction between the two. ‘‘ Kant is compelled to end with 
a different distinction from that with which he begins. He begins 
with the distinction between things as they are in themselves and 
things as they appear to us, the distinction relating to one and the 
same reality regarded from two different points of view. He ends 
with the distinction between two different realities, things-in-them- 
selves, external to, in the sense of independent of, the mind, and 
phenomena or appearances within it’’ (p. 75). The remainder of 
the chapter is devoted mostly to an analysis of the distinction between 
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reality and appearance, especially in its bearing on the reality of space. 
The author reaches the conclusion that space cannot be a property of 
appearances. 

In the next chapter, entitled ‘‘ Time and the Inner Sense,’’ Kant’s 
doctrine is put as follows: Just as we do not know things, but only 
appearances, so we do not know ourselves, but only appearances of 
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ourselves. But how are we to determine in the case of any given 
affection whether it be from the external thing or from the self? We 
could not determine, but should ascribe all to the things without. In 
short, we must know ourselves or we have no inner sense. How does 
Kant come to hold sucha view? The answer is, ‘‘ that, inconsistently 
with his general view, he continues to think of the facts as they really 
are’’ (p. 109). 

In his examination of the metaphysical deduction of the categories, 
Mr. Prichard shows that Kant should have recognized from his own 
account of judgment (the act of bringing individuals or species under 
their corresponding concept or universal), ‘‘ that judgment involves 
the reality, not of any special universals or, — in Kant’s language, — 
conceptions, but of universality or conception as such’’ (p. 152). 
Further, he argues that there is no connection between Kant’s account 
of judgment and the list of activities of thought in judgment bor- 
rowed from formal logic, and finally, that these forms of logic do not 
in turn involve the categories. 

The following two chapters are a keen and admirable analysis, elu- 
cidation, and criticism of the transcendental deduction of the categories. 

The difficulties found in Kant’s deduction are of two kinds: (1) 
those ‘‘ involved in the working out of the theory, even if its main 
principles are not questioned ’’ ; and (2) those ‘‘ involved in accepting 
its main principles at all.’’ Of the former kind, the first difficulty has 
to do with the possibility of performing the synthesis that is said to be 
the work of the understanding. We aretold by Kant that the mind 
has several ways of combining the manifold, viz., the categories. 
What, however, we should expect is that the mind has only one way 
of doing this ; for the character of the manifold to be combined cannot 
determine how the mind shall combine ; and if that rests solely with 
the mind, we should expect only one form of combination. The 
second difficulty is that, if there is but one single principle of synthesis, 
this cannot contain in itself the ground for the different ways of its 
application. Finally, it is impossible to relate terms unless these 
terms correspond to the general nature of the relation, ¢. g., a term 
must be a sound to be more or less loud, or be spatial to be at right or 
left. Again, ‘‘the special nature of the relation to be effected pre- 
supposes a special nature on the part of the terms to be related. If 
one sound is to be related to another by way of the octave, that other 
must be its octave’’ (p. 219). Indeed, the fundamental mistake of 
Kant’s view is that, misled by his theory of perception, he holds terms 
to have their source in the things in themselves through their action on 
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our sensibility, and relations to be entirely the product of the under- 
standing, whereas both are equally given. In thus treating what is 
given by the sensibility as terms, and what is contributed by the under- 
standing as relations, he is really ‘‘ confusing the distinction between 
a relation and its terms with that between universal and individual ’’ 
(p. 228). 

The second type of difficulty, namely, that involved in accepting 
Kant’s main principles at all, is considered next. Kant explains knowl- 
edge as a synthesis, asort of manufacture of objects, a process by which 
the physical world is constructed out of elements given in perception ; 
but knowing is not making, for it presupposes the object to be known. 

In examining the mathematical principles, and, in particular, ‘ the 
axiom of perception,’ Mr. Prichard draws our attention to the follow- 
ing difficulties: first, no justification is given by Kant for the use of 
the word axiom ; secondly, instead of basing his argument upon the 
doctrine of the categories, Kant does not really appeal to it but only 
to the character of space and time as forms of perception; thirdly, 
there is no need to appeal to space and time as forms of perception 
but only to them as ways in which objects are related. In short, she 
axiom need not appeal to Kant’s theory of knowledge. 

Two serious inconsistencies are to be found in the first analogy of 
experience. How can Kant legitimately speak of a permanent sub- 
stratum of change at all? Phenomena, or appearances, cannot imply 
or be such a substratum ; at the most they could be said to imply the 
permanent subject whose successive mental states they are. ‘This sub- 
stratum cannot be matter ; for our sensations, the phenomena produced 
by the things in themselves acting upon us, cannot be the states of 
bodies in space. ‘Then, again, Kant’s proof of the analogy, instead of 
being transcendental, is really dogmatic, and that too in spite of his 
own protest ; for his argument is based (as, by the way, it should be) 
on the nature of change and not on the possibility of our perceiving 
change. The author gives the second analogy a longer and excellent 
study. In this he finds that Kant’s vindication of causality ‘‘is no 
argument at all.’’ 

The conclusion of the book is a note of five pages on Kant’s ‘ Refuta- 
tion of Idealism,’ An examination of Kant’s argument ‘‘ forces us to 
allow that Kant, without realizing what he is doing, really abandons 
the view that objects in space are phenomena, and uses an argument 
the very nature of which implies that these objects are things in them- 
(p. 321). 

Throughout the book the author’s analysis and his criticism seem to 
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me almost always correct, excellent, and helpful. Yet, though some 
of the chapters certainly should have been published as articles, I can- 
not help asking, why they all were published as a book? It is hardly 
the book for a student beginning Kant. Then again, now that the 
higher critics of Kant’s writings have shown the hasty and exceedingly 
artificial way in which the Critique was finally put together, it is evi- 
dent that the book should not and cannot be interpreted precisely as 
it stands. To get at Kant’s real views is a far harder task, and, after 
all, it is only a criticism of these that we care about. Of course much 
of Mr. Prichard’s book escapes this animadversion, but much does not. 
Finally, as an attack on idealism and as a defense of realism, the book 
loses much of its force by keeping so closely to the letter of Kant’s 
critique instead of dealing with his main problems apart from their 
artificial setting. 
WALTER T. MARVIN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


— 
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Entwicklungswerttheorie, Entwicklungsikonomie, Menschenidkonomie. Von 
RUDOLF GOLDSCHEID. Dr, Werner Klinkhardt, Leipzig, 1908. — pp. 
xxvi, 218. 

This Programmschrift, as it is called by its author, is offered as a fragment 
of a larger work which is to appear under the title of ‘‘ Héherentwicklung 
und Menschendkonomie.’* In short, incisive chapters, centering about 
dogmatic and often highly epigrammatic pronouncements, a range of ideas 
is opened up remarkable for the same large independence and passionate 
conviction which such critics as Jodl and Ostwald discovered in his earlier 
work, Zur Ethik des Gesamtwillens. As it stands, it is a book of passionate 
challenge, a tract for the times; but if the heart is much in evidence, it 
rarely parts with the head, and the discerning reader cannot fail to realize 
the hard thinking which precipitated the dogmas and polished the epigrams, 
— thinking, which, if it does not get itself fully expressed in the present frag- 
mentary form, doubtless will in the larger work from which the fragment 
is taken. 

Primarily, and certainly on the surface, Goldscheid’s challenge is directed 
against the crude competition and the ‘monstrous’ exploitation of human 
energy which characterize the industrial development of the time, and 
above all against those loose and false interpretations of Darwinism with 
which it has been the fashion to support the system. He is indeed con- 
cerned to show the entire falsity of the assumption that human progress is 
dependent upon competition. He denies that it is necessary, either within or 
between groups. The good effects attained are not proportionate to the ex- 
penditure of energy necessary. Competition does not eliminate the con- 
quered, but more often degrades the conqueror. But his attack is really 
deeper. He isascientific socialist in that he seeks a transvaluation of values 
in the sense of disclosing the complete untenability of the very concepts of 
utility which dominate the present time. 

The intelléctual nerve and sinew of the book is to be found, therefore, 
in his attack on current conceptions of utility and economy. The present 
economy is a matter of sale and exchange, not of value. A theory of 
value is yet to be found. The economists who have speculated upon mar- 
ginal utility have given us merely a theory of price. And as for Marx, 
that which he had in mind was to show that social evolution would end in 
the expropriation of the owning class. He sought to understand the de- 
velopment of a certain type of economy, not to establish an economy of 
development. An economy of development which shall be frankly teleo- 
logical can alone bea real theory of value. It is indeed, as Goldscheid 
recognizes, the veriest commonplace to say that it is only when we make 
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clear to ourselves the end toward which our economy is directed that we 
shall know how to form and direct that economy. ‘‘ But,’’ as he further 
wisely remarks, ‘‘we are always overlooking the fact that the rigorous 
logical deductions from a commonplace need not themselves necessarily 
be commonplace.'’ Commonplace they certainly are not among the 
economists of the present. Anti-teleological scepticism was, he admits, 
useful in its time, as a cure for human prejudices, but it has now become 
a destructive hindrance. All the talk of a wert/rei economics is for Gold- 
scheid the veriest nonsense. It is worse than nonsense for it is the intel- 
lectual support of that ‘‘economy of things’’ rather than ‘‘ economy of 
men’ which he attacks. 

All this is certainly not new. From Ruskin on, such ideas have called 
forth enthusiasm or laughter according to the temper of the mind upon 
which they have fallen. Nevertheless much has happened, in the worlds 
of thought and things alike, since the days of triumphant positivism. And 
again, the type of mind represented by Goldscheid is a different thing from 
that of a Ruskin. Not that the teleological theory of value, with which he 
would again make economics ‘‘ the science of right means,’’ is either com- 
pletely or convincingly worked out. When he says that the end is to ob- 
tain the greatest possible sum of utilities with the least possible work, and 
consequently to create surplus values, or when he says that a good eco- 
nomic organization will assure the satisfaction of social needs, and will be 
preoccupied with the future rather than the present, with Entwick/ungswerte 
rather than with exchange values, he is dealing in generalities. But if 
they are generalities, they have come to have a meaning which already 
threatens to become quite particular. If, moreover, he can hardly be said 
to have completely established the equivalence of Ardeitswert and Ent- 
wicklungswert, on which so much of his theory rests, he has at least 
helped to bring to clearer consciousness this necessary presupposition 
of all rational economic effort. It is just at this point, —the working out 
of the necessary presuppositions of social development, —that he is most 
original and suggestive. Thus, for illustration, the place he accords to 
individual rights in his socialistic and developmental scheme. ‘It was an 
entirely false method, he tells us, when it was formerly sought to found the 
rights of the individual individualistically. It is not because the individual 
has a right to existence, health, and the development of his capacities that 
society concerns itself with social and political regulations ; but it is rather 
because the acknowledgment of all these rights of the individual constitutes 
the scientifically demonstrable necessary presupposition of the higher de- 
velopment of society, that such acknowledgment is an ethical postulate.’’ 

Consideration of this book has necessarily been confined to the most 
general outlines. In fact its more strictly economic doctrines rather elude 
criticism in their present form, if indeed such criticism, necessarily techni- 
cal, were here in place. An adequate notice should, however, not omit 
reference to the philosophical background of the book. Epistemological 
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reflections, — concerning the presuppositions and postulates of value judg- 
ments, — constantly obtrude themselves ; but it is rather the vistas opened 
up that will prove enticing to the philosopher. The necessity, and as the 
author believes, the actual gradual realization of the teleological character 
of the economic and social sciences, is for him but a part of a larger 
activistic or dynamic turn which is being given to the entire scientific 
activity of thetime. His chapters on ‘‘ Deskriptive und normative Wissen- 
schaft,’’ and on ‘‘ Die aktivistische Wendung des gesamten Wissenschafts- 
betriebs '’ (Chapters X and XIII), epitomize in somewhat noteworthy fashion 
those newer concepts of the function of knowledge which have gradually 
emerged from the heart-searchings of a period dominated by practical and 
voluntaristic tendencies. 
WILBUR M. URBAN, 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Spinoza’s Short Treatise on God, Man and Human Welfare. Translated 
from the Dutch by Lyp1a G. RosBinson, Chicago, The Open Court 
Publ, Co., 1909. — pp. xxiv, 178. 

The translator's preface states that ‘‘ This Short Treatise on God, Man 
and Human Welfare (commonly referred to with abbreviated title, ‘‘ Short 
Treatise’’) was Spinoza's first philosophical work. The exact date of its 
authorship is not known, but it is probable that he wrote it between the 
ages of 25 and 30. He was early surrounded by a coterie of friends who 
looked to him for their guidance in philosophical matters, and when in 
1660, at the age of 28, he left Amsterdam for the vicinity of Leyden, it is 
thought that he either left this treatise behind him to be circulated among 
his friends, or sent it back to them soon after his departure. It was origin- 
ally written in Latin, but was soon translated into Dutch by one of his 
friends. Both Latin and Dutch versions were lost sight of until the middle 
of the nineteenth century when Dutch manuscripts were discovered, but 
no Latin original has ever been found.’’ 

From a literary point of view the 77eatise is a long distance behind the 
Ethics ; but it seems evident that the earlier production contains in general, 
though more or less crude, outline the point of view presented more fully 
and systematically in the later. To offer a detailed comparison of the two 
writings is not within the province or the ability of the present reviewer. 
It is of interest, however, to note that even in this early work the concep- 
tion of substance as unitary and all-inclusive stands forth prominently ; 
and that the principle, Omnzs determinatio est negatio, while not explicitly 
formulated, is the controlling idea, which leads, even in this early produc- 
tion, to the characteristic doctrine of the infinite attributes bodied forth in 
the infinite diversification of the modes. This fact gives considerable sup- 
port to the inference of Avenarius that this peculiar conception of substance 
represents the labor of earlier thinkers, which Spinoza has acquired through 
inheritance and not primarily through independent reflection. 
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As regards the character of knowledge, Spinoza takes his stand unequiv- 
ocally upon the doctrine of immediate apprehension or Anschauung. He 
illustrates his conception of knowledge by reference to the Rule of Three. 
This rule may be followed blindly like a rule of thumb, in which case we 
are on the plane of opinion. A slightly less critical stage is occupied by 
the person who tests the rule by some particular instance, and then permits 
the correctness of the particular instance to convince him of the reliability 
of the generalization. Next comes the man ‘‘ who is not satisfied with 
hearsay because it might deceive, nor with some particular experience 
because it cannot be a rule, investigates, with the aid of true reason, 
which never deceives when rightly employed. This tells him that by 
virtue of the property of proportion in these numbers the result must be 
thus and not otherwise. But a fourth man with the clearest perception of 
all, has need neither of hearsay, nor experience, nor logical thought, 
because by his penetration he sees proportion directly in all his calcula- 
tions ’’ (p. 62). 

Clear cognition, according to Spinoza, is ‘‘ that which is not convinced 
by reasoning but by a feeling and enjoyment of the thing itself’’ (p. 63). 
‘« This kind of cognition is not a consequence of something else but comes 
by means of a direct manifestation to the understanding of the object itself. 
And if the object is excellent and good the soul is necessarily united with 
it as we have said of our body. Whence it follows incontestably that it is 
this kind of cognition which causes love, so that when we come to know 
God in this way we must necessarily become one with him, for he must 
manifest himself and be known to us only as the most excellent and best. 
In this alone, as we have said before, consists our supreme happiness’’ 
(p. 133). 

This last quotation may serve to indicate the relation, on the side of 
practical philosophy, of the 77eatise to the Ethics. As regards the English 
version of the 7¥reafise, the text from which the translation is made is the 
edition of Van Vloten and Land. This edition, as the preface says, 
‘*gives the most authentic manuscript entire with occasional pertinent 
variations in brackets and footnotes. . . . Where a variant manuscript 
reading has there been indicated, that alternative which seemed the 
simplest and most natural has been adopted [in the translation] without 
explanation or apology ’’ (p. vii). 

Whether this plan on the part of the translator is commendable, is 
perhaps not easy to decide. There is no doubt, of course, that the pro- 
cedure tends to give a more readable version of the book, which, in the 
case of a work as cumbersome and disjointed as the one under considera- 
tion, is a matter of consequence. But, on the other hand, the book is of 
interest chiefly to those who are inclined to make a serious study of 
Spinoza; and to such it would probably seem more desirable to be in- 
formed which passages represent the second of the two Dutch originals, 
rather than the first. While Sigwart, for example, grants that Mss. A is 
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the older and that Mss. B is in some way dependent upon it, he also insists 
that the character of Mss. B is such as to point to some additional source 
besides Mss. A. It may be suggested, further, that if there were no such 
additional source, the divergences of Mss. B from Mss. A necessarily 
represent some interpretation ; and while the translator has faithfully 
endeavored to keep translation distinct from interpretation, the interpola- 
tion of ‘ pertinent variants’ would in this case be merely interpretation at 
second hand. Nor is it possible to escape the responsibility of deciding 
which variants are pertinent and which are not. Thus in Part II, chapter 
17 (p. 109), the translator (following A) has incorporated the clause, ‘that 
is, when we see in another the inclination to something that is evil,’’ which 
clause does not occur in B, and which, according to Sigwart, raises a doubt 
both as to doctrine and as to authenticity, while the rendering in B ap- 
parently does not. Another difference of opinion between the translator 
and Sigwart as to which is the pertinent variation, occurs in Part II, chapter 
16 (p. 105), in the paragraph beginning, ‘‘I do not say this in regard to 
will in general,’’ etc. It would surely have been worth while to indicate 
variations of this kind. 

This matter aside, the translation is helpful if taken in conjunction with 
the text. Certain inaccuracies, however, dispose us to caution. To illus- 
trate, we find, on p. 36, that ‘‘ do not agree with us"’ is given instead of ‘‘ do 
not differ from us,’’ as is required both by the context and by the original 
(met ons niet verschillen). Perhaps ‘disagree’ is the word that was in- 
tended. Again, in the long note on pp. 103-4, the words, ‘‘ But it might 
be said,’’ which are placed at the beginning of a sentence, seems to be an 
inaccurate rendering for, ‘‘ But it must be said’ (maar men moet zeggen). 
The context also shows that the phrase is intended to introduce a direct 
inference from the preceding passage, and should, therefore, form part of 
the same sentence. It may be added that in the first sentence of the 
second paragraph of this note the pronoun ‘it’ is twice employed instead 
of ‘them,’ in a way that is somewhat confusing. Considerably more 
serious is the confusion of the important words, ‘essence’ and ‘ existence’ 
(cf. p. 17, note, and p. 143). As regards the general character of the 
translation, the ‘‘style has been retained with all its ambiguities and 
even crudities where they occur, so that the reader will have as faithful a 
reproduction of Spinoza’s Short Treatise as is possible with the material at 
hand, and is therefore at liberty to form his own opinion with regard to its 


merits and intent.’’ 
B. H. Bone. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


Studies in Mystical Religion, By Rurus M. Jones. London, Macmillan 
and Company, 1909. — pp. xxxviii, 518. 
This volume is part of a larger plan. It is intended, Dr. Jones tells us 


(p. xxxviii), to be an introduction to a series of historical volumes, by him- 
self and others, ‘‘devoted to the development and spiritual environment 
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of a particular branch of modern Christianity — The Society of Friends —a 
religious body which has made a serious attempt to unite inward, mystical 
religion with active, social endeavours, and to maintain a religious fellow- 
ship without a rigid ecclesiastical system, and with large scope for personal 
initiative, immediate revelation and individual responsibility.'' As intro- 
ductory to such a series, this volume traces the history of inward religion 
(almost entirely within Christianity) from the days of the primitive church 
to the seventeenth century,— the time of George Fox, with whom a further 
volume is to deal. Jacob Boehmeis left aside, as Dr. Jones proposes later 
to issue a volume treating of him. 

In the Introduction, which studies the ‘‘ nature and value of first-hand 
experience in religion,’’ the distinction is drawn (pp. xiii, xiv) between two 
great tendencies manifest in the whole course of religious history. There 
is, first, the tendency ‘‘to regard religion as something permanent and un- 
changing "'; permanent and unchanging in the deeper sense, because it 
‘‘reveals permanent and time-transcending Realities’’; permanent and 
unchanging in order and outer form, as, through habit and custom and 
system, a ‘‘ storage of the gains of the race.’’ This tendency has in it at 
once a great value and a great danger. As a conserving spirit, it ‘‘ binds 
the ages together and makes possible one humanity.'’ But it may go to 
the extreme of closing up ‘‘ ‘the east window of divine surprise,’ *’ and 
then religion, settling down into a mechanism of custom and system, 
‘*though it may still have a disciplinary function in society, is no longer 
religion in the primary sense.’ But, secondly, there is ‘‘ the equally funda- 
mental tendency to revivify and reshape religion through fresh and spon- 
taneous experiences. This is the living inner power of religion ; without 
it, the organized system of institution and dogma is scarcely religion at all. 
And when the outer has prevailed over the inner, the institution over the 
ever-new personal experience of eternal realities, this creative tendency in 
religion becomes in the nature of the case revolutionary. It is with this 
second tendency, with religion as vitally and immediately spiritual, con- 
trolling life and society by the power of spontaneous and creative inner 
experience, that the author is concerned. To it he gives the name mysti- 
cism, and defines that word (p. xv ; cf. p. 5, mote 7) as expressing the 
‘* type of religion which puts the emphasis on immediate awareness of rela- 
tion with God, on direct and intimate consciousness of the Divine Presence. 
it is religion in its most acute, intense, and living stage.’’ 

In the body of the book, mysticism, as thus defined, is taken up ina 
series of historical studies. First the author deals with the mystical element 
in primitive Christianity ; with the ministry and organization of the early 
church ; with Montanism, a reaction in the name of first-hand experience 
against the Catholic transformation of Christianity ; with the mysticism of 
the Church Fathers,— Augustine taking greatest place. Here, too, is the 
one chapter which goes outside the history of Christianity,— that on ‘‘ The 
Roots of Mysticism in Classical Literature'’ (the statement, in the note to 
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page 66, that Plotinus is Plato's greatest interpreter, is scarcely a right 
reading of Platonism). Then, by way of the Areopagite, we pass to me- 
dizval mysticism. Of the chapters dealing with this period, that on the 
Friends of God, and that on the Brethren of the Common Life, are specially 
admirable. The purely historical student will be particularly interested in 
Dr. Jones's view of the crux as to the Gottesfreund vom Oberlande and the 
treatises associated with him and with Rulman Merswin: Denifle’s theory 
is rejected ; Jundt’s is not easily substantiated ; Rieder’s, with an impor- 
tant modification, is accepted. Rather strangely, Bernard, the psycholog- 
ical mystics of St. Victor, and that later man who gathers so many me- 
dizval tendencies into himself,— Nicolaus Cusanus,—are passed over. 
Next, after a chapter on Wyclif and the Lollards, we come to the Reforma- 
tion. Sects (like the Anabaptists) touched with mysticism are studied ; 
then the group of individual mystics of whom the greatest is George Fox. 
He, however, is to be dealt with in another volume, and this volume closes 
with a study of John Saltmarsh, William Dell, Gerrard Winstanley. 

The one criticism which I could wish to urge does not seriously affect 
either the structure or the workmanship of the book. Dr. Jones’s interest 
is in that inwardly spiritual religion which is always new, always creative, 
sometimes revolutionary, because of its sense of immediate relationship 
with God ; and such religion (with ample historical precedent for the usage) 
he calls mystical. But does not the term mysticism lose in usefulness by 
being applied so widely? Within the religion which is primarily inward, 
and therefore stands in antithesis to religion as priestly, sacramentarian, 
institutional, there is still a deep distinction of types. First, there is the 
type for which God is absolutely transcendent, and therefore incommu- 
nicable to us under the ordinary forms of our life, —communicable to us 
only in an ecstasy which, as transcending all ordinary experience, must 
be called mystical. Secondly, there is the type for which God is a self- 
communicating spirit, at once transcendent and immanent, who in all the 
ways of our life and labor, through all true fulfilment of our capabilities 
and energies, communicates Himself to us, and by the communication 
reconciles and unites us with Himself, —the God of the Aéyiov of Jesus, 
which Dr. Jones so aptly quotes (p. 6, mofe 7): ‘* Wherever there are (two), 
they are not without God, and wherever there is one alone, I say, I am 
with him. Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find Me; cleave the 
wood, and there am I."’ The religion in which Dr. Jones is interested, 
with its depth and freshness of personal devotion, its control of life and 
regeneration of society through a sense in individuals of immediate rela- 
tionship with God, belongs as much to the second of those two types as to 
the first ; while the term mysticism seems properly and conveniently to be 
applicable only to the first. Some such distinction as this might, I think, 
have helped in drawing the lines more firmly in the immense field with 
which this book deals. 

The book is written with clearness and quiet dignity. It is animated 
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throughout by breadth of fine and kindly syinmpathies, and by a sense of 
the character of religion as a light and a power that from within control 
all the social fulfilments of our nature. —For the promised further vol- 
umes, Dr. Jones may be assured of a warm welcome. The book on 
Boehme will meet areal need. The English-speaking peoples can scarcely 
be proud of their work in the historical exposition of the great philosophers ; 
and Boehme has been specially neglected. In dealing with Boehme, 
moreover, Dr. Jones will have the advantage of a more strictly defined 
field than in the present volume, and hence of greater concentration and 
unity of treatment. The volumes on the life and history of the Society of 
Friends will be still more welcome. The Friends have long been silent 
amongst us; or have had a literature of their own which the great world 
has not read. It will be a benefit to the whole of society if, in books that 
command the general interest by literary power as well as by the intrinsic 
interest of the story, their brave and admirable history becomes more 
widely known. 
G. J. BLEWETT. 
VicToriA COLLEGE, TORONTO, 


Faith in Man. The Religion of the Twentieth Century. By Gustav 
SPILLER. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1908. — pp. vi, 190. 


Mr. Gustav Spiller is the secretary of the ‘‘ International Union of Ethi- 
cal Societies,’’ and he has written this book in the interests of that move- 
ment,— ‘‘ to give a systematized and clear exposition of the new ethics, — 
of the ethical movement outside the ethical societies and within them.”’ 
‘* Its chief purpose is to assist in the establishment of the new ethics as the 
new religion.’’ Religion, art, ethics, science, social reform, philosophy 
and education are briefly interpreted in the light of ‘‘the new faith,’’ — 
which is summarized in part as follows: ‘‘ We are to trust to social, civic 
and democratic effort for the purpose of ensuring human salvation; no 
powers outside nature need either be dreaded or appealed to ; nature itself 
is passive, if not friendly, towards our endeavors and is to man, armed 
with scientific insight, as the clay to the potter. . . . Human solidarity in 
motive and end is the goal of the new faith.”’ 

It is difficult to pronounce judgment on such a book without obscuring 
its merits. For it is wholly lacking in good reasons. It contains scarcely 
a generalization or critical observation that is not crude and open to easy 
refutation. Its optimism is shallow, its tone is lacking in mellowness, as 
though its author had not sufficiently meditated on ancient truths. The 
style serves to accentuate these defects, — many pages reading like a news- 
paper advertisement of the accomplishments of mankind. And there isa 
tedious bragging about all things modern, that is like to evoke more aver- 
sion than applause. And yet in the main the book is both sound and 
wholesome. It is a faithful though unreasoned representation of the better 
aspirations of the present-day secular consciousness. 
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The key to the new faith lies in the statement that society is ‘‘a democ- 
racy working out its own salvation. It follows that ‘‘ the new ethics must 
encourage individuality ; it must insist on a high-purposed private, family, 
professional and civic life ; it must emphasize respect and love for one’s 
neighbor and for man ; it must laud a character that stands square to the 
winds of temptation and misfortune,—all these qualities it is bound to 


reverence ; but the supreme object of care must be the improving and the 
perfecting of the political and social fabric."’ All this is right-minded, 
and the hopefulness that lies behind it makes it tonic. 

From a philosophical point of view one must complain of the cavalier 
way in which religion is dismissed, —for ‘‘the establishment of the new 
ethics as the new religion’’ amounts virtually to a denial of what is tradi- 
tionally, popularly, and reflectively supposed to be religion. ‘‘ Men are 
turning from theology to science."’ It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
such generalizations entirely miss the import of great contemporary move- 
ments ; and that they involve the ancient and perennial folly of overlook- 
ing man’s dependence on a larger environment than that which is sounded 
and controlled by the laws of physics. 

RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief. By R. M. WEN LEY. The 

Macmillan Company, New York, 1909. — Pp. xviii, 364. 

Professor Wenley's volume consists of lectures given at the University 
of Michigan on the Baldwin foundation, — a lectureship instituted there by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church ‘ for the Establishment and Defence of 
Christian Truth.’’ The author surveys with highly commendable frank- 
ness the difficulties and problems which beset religious thought by reason 
of the drift of modern scientific belief; and the assistance which he is able 
to bring turns upon his applying to the situation in some detail the orthodox 
philosophical idealism regnant in our universities. The result is the pro- 
duction of a book of marked interest and integrity of thought, which must 
prove of great service both to the clergy and to the educated general public. 
are taken up by the introduc- 





The first four lectures, — half the book, 
tory statement of the problem, and by a summary of the intellectual 
achievements of the past century that are responsible for most of our pres- 
ent unrest in religion. The data and inferences which now dominate 
conviction in the fields of natural science, of history and historical 
criticism, are here so marshalled as to form a tremendous indictment of 
traditional religious interpretation and dogma. But facts are facts, and I 
know of no more commendable brief summary of the present cultural 
situation than these chapters afford. 

It would be a mistake to infer, however, that the entire book is but 
another of the destructive and negative discussions so abundant in these 
times, in which criticism outruns construction. In the last lectures the 
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author essays the substantial ‘‘ establishment of Christian truth’’ by appeal 
to the constitution and active career of human self-consciousness ; and now 
the familiar metaphysics of the idealistic philosopher comes strongly into 
play. Professor Wenley points out the unsoundness of naturalistic systems. 
He emphasizes the vitality and reality of the higher values in experience, 
and the part which the Christian conception has to play in revealing and 
fostering those values. He dwells upon the fact of the normative presence 
of the divine nature implicit in every man, which he regards as the key 
thought of the Christian teaching. 

The book is one which may be commended to thoughtful people gener- 
ally, but especially to students who have been instructed in the general 
principles of philosophical idealism, and are wrestling with the problem of 
reconstructing their religious creed. While it is strong food, it is precisely 
what is needed for the health of many men. 

EpGAR L. HINMAN, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Studies in European Philosophy. By James Linpsay. Edinburgh and 

London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1909. — pp. xxi, 370. 

One can hardly fail to be impressed by the wide reading which is in evi- 
dence in Dr. Lindsay's latest volume, ranging at it does from the Oriental 
philosophies to the,—in some instances relatively obscure,— men and 
movements of modern France, Italy, and Spain. In fact the book almost 
constitutes a history of philosophy along certain rather narrow lines, and 
without much effort at connecting links. The titles of the more historical 
chapters are as follows: Oriental Philosophy, Plato and Aristotle on Sub- 
stance, Greek Philosophy of Religion, Ethical Philosophy of Marcus Au- 
relius, Doctrine of the Logos, Gnosticism asa Philosophy of Religion, Augus- 
tine’s Philosophy of History, Origen, Plotinus, Scholastic and Medieval 
Philosophy, Aquinas, Wyclif, Spinoza, Lessing’s and Kant’s Philosophy of 
Religion, and the chapters on modern Continental philosophy already 
mentioned. The selection of topics will indicate that for the most part it 
is the concepts which connect themselves closely with religion and theology 
in which the author has a particular interest. His own philosophy is con- 
stantly in the background as a critical standard, and in several somewhat 
more general and constructive chapters is given fuller expression, — chap- 
ters XX, XXI, XXII, and, especially, XVI, which is called a Construc- 
tive Essay in Idealism. Dr. Lindsay is concerned to recommend perhaps 
two things in particular: the rights of reason, of the speculative instinct 
as opposed for example to a too exclusive insistence on practical or moral 
interests, and, secondly, the claims of personality and of freedom, particu- 
larly the former, in the interpretation of the universe, alike in God and 
man. This philosophy of his own, which he calls Theistic Idealism, has 
frankly a theological bias, and is essentially the historically familiar form of 
British Theism, interpreted and enriched through an aquaintance with mod- 
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ern critical tendencies, —a universe conceived in terms of a God alike 
transcendent and immanent, a world of matter really existent but created, 
and the human soul, also existing for itself, but with the life of God im- 
manent within it. The conclusions are for the most part set forth rather 
than systematically argued, — set forth most persuasively where the ethical 
and spiritual implications are concerned. On the more purely metaphysi- 
cal side there is left the impression at times of a certain lack of rigor, 
though perhaps this is only due to the mode of treatment. Dr. Lindsay's 
rationalism is of the modest type familiar in recent times, and is, quite 
justifiably I should say, ready to admit the limitations of actual human 
knowledge ; in his own words, it is part of human wisdom to be willing to 
be ignorant of some things with equanimity. Philosophical difficulties are 
not necessarily fatal ; to quote again, there are elements that belong to the 
larger logic of life against which verbal quibblings do not avail. Never- 
theless, I am a little inclined to think that Dr. Lindsay settles back on the 
limitations of knowledge rather too easily when he comes to the obscure 
places in his own theory, for example in the concepts of the material 
world and of creation. On the whole, however, he represents an attitude 
which, though doubtless it is much less imposing and up-to-date in appear- 
ance than some of the popular tendencies, seems to me to be deserving of 
a renewed and careful consideration. 

The historical chapters cover too much ground to be easily dealt with 
except in general terms. They differ naturally in value. In some cases 
the ground is rather too familiar to appeal much to the philosophical 
reader (though the less instructed will find it useful), and occasionally the 
treatment is too sketchy to be satisfactory, — this would be my judgment of 
the chapter on French philosophy. But there is left much which will be found 
interesting and instructive, and as a contribution in particular to a history 
of the philosophy of religion, it brings together in a painstaking way a 
large amount of valuable material. The historical and critical value of the 
chapters would appear to me in general to increase the more definitely the 
subject matter approaches to the theological. In a few instances the 
author has done service in bringing to light matters which lie outside the 
customary field of philosophical treatment, as in the chapter on Wyclif. 

A. K. ROGERS. 
BUTLER COLLEGE. 


Sociologie del action, EUGENE DE RoBertTy. Paris, F. Alcan, 1908. — 

pp. xi, 355- 

The publishers’ announcement refers to the author of this volume as 
‘‘the celebrated founder of the new school of neo-positivism.’’ In the 
text this soft impeachment is acknowledged. So far as I can learn, how- 
ever, the author is not so well known among philosophers or sociologists 
in this country. 

Neo-positivism, as all other ‘ neos,’ has discovered certain limits in the 
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Master's system, which it attempts to transcend. The first of these limi- 
tations the author finds in the failure of Comte to recognize any genuine 
distinction between philosophy and science, in his definition of philosophy 
as ‘‘a unification of the sciences."’ At this the philosophical reader takes 
hope in these days of scientific scoffers at philosophy. But when he dis- 
covers that the substance of this hope consists mainly in the statement that 
philosophy is ‘synthetic,’ while science is ‘analytic’ he loses heart again. 

This recognition of the ‘synthetic’ character of philosophy as opposed 
to the ‘ analytic’ character of science reveals a second limit of the earlier 
positivism ; namely, its pluralism, which despite the positivist’s renuncia- 
tion and denunciation of metaphysics was as metaphysical as the monism 
which it opposed. As a substitute for both pluralism and metaphysical 
monism the author proposes a ‘functional’ or ‘logical’ monism (p. 216). 
Imposing as this sounds, it turns out to mean nothing more than con- 
tinuity between the stages of development to be mentioned below. Why 
a process which is described in terms of ‘ differentiation ’ and ‘ coédrdina- 
tion’ should be set down as ‘a functional monism’ rather than a functional 
pluralism, when it is so insistently both, will doubtless puzzle some simple- 
minded readers. 

This volume forms the last of a series of studies on ‘‘ ethics as elementary 
sociology.’" There are two general divisions of the essay under the head- 
ings: ‘‘ The Social Origin of Reason,’’ and ‘‘ The Rational Origin of 
Action.’’ Of Part I, the chapter headings are: The Essential Aspects of 
Mental Interaction ; Consciousness and Knowledge ; The Social Charac- 
ter of the Idea; the Civilizing Function of Abstraction ; Sociology, the 
Fundamental Science of Mind; Replies to some Objections. The sub- 
divisions of Part II are: Analytic Thought and Action; The Scientific 
Postulates of Action ; Synthetic Thought and Action; The Philosophical 
Postulates of Conduct; Symbolic Thought and Action ; Psycho-Physical 
Postulates and Art; Fine Art and Technical Art. 

This is an interesting programme, but the promises of the index are scarcely 
fulfilled in the context. In general, the failure is due to the fact that the 
author, as so many writers of the positivistic school, is too much interested 
in formal, architectonic systematization. Instead of detailed analyses of 
concrete materials which one anticipates from the chapter headings, the 
pages are consumed with repetitious discussions of classes and terms. 
The result is that often the positivist falls into the very snare he is striving 
to avoid, namely, metaphysical hypostatizations. What at the beginning 
are logical divisions soon begin to figure as ontological ‘ laws’ and ‘forces.’ 

If the author's multiplication of divisions and terms is symptomatic, it 
would seem to indicate that sociology is still in the Linnzwan stage. ‘Bio’ 
and ‘psycho’ are especially hard-worked as prefixes. Notwithstanding a 
facetious reference (p. 254) to ‘‘the pompous terminology of modern 
sociologists,’" one soon acquires from the author's own pages a remarkable 
set of terms: bio-individual, bio-social, bio-concrete, bio-abstract, bio- 
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chemical, bio-physical, psycho-individual, and psycho-social, not to men- 
tion syncritigue and inorganoleptique. 

The author's world is divided into: I, the inorganic, or physico-chem- 
ical; II, the organic, or bio-chemical, which is also bio-individual, bio- 
concrete, and psycho-physical, being psychical to the extent of immediate 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and ‘‘simple images or representations "’ ; 
‘* bio-social,’’ and ‘‘ bio- 


III, The surorganigue, which is ‘‘ bio-psychical,’ 
abstract,’” and in which abstract ideas, language, judgment proper, 
philosophy, art and practical thought, arise. 

The transition from the second to the third general stage is marked by 
the distinction between Conscience and Connaissance, the insistence upon 
which the author regards as one of his principal contributions. Comscience, 
that is, pleasure-pain, and mere representative images, is a function of the 
‘ bio-individual’ organism or brain. But conceptual, judgmental conscious- 
ness, — Connatissance, —is a function of the interaction of the individual 
‘consciences,’ of the ‘inter-consciental’ and constitutes the surorganigue 
stage of development. 

While this conception of the superorganic and much of the exposition of 
the essentially social character of thought is very suggestive, and moves in 
the general direction of the social psychology and logic of Tarde, Bald- 
win, Royce, and others, yet some of the psychological and logical crudities 
of the older positivism still survive. For instance: ‘‘ Psychical interaction 
‘ has for its immediate effect the formation within the brains which it 
involves of notions more or less general and abstract,’’ etc. (p. 18). 
Again, ‘‘It (Collective experience), deposits in the brain the germ of ideas 
more and more general,"’ p. 20. The serial character also of the author’s 
conception of psychological and logical development, as shown in his view 
of the relation of immediate to reflective consciousness, and in his accounts 
of induction and deduction and of the concrete and abstract, seems out of 
date. In neo-positivism induction always precedes deduction, and thought 
always moves from the concrete /o the abstract. 

In the treatment of the relation between science, philosophy, art, and 
practical experience, the author finds that there has been much confusion, 
due to the failure to distinguish between the ‘ causal’ and the ‘ teleological’ 
series. In the teleological series, the enterprises of practical social life, as 
ends, come first. But to say with pragmatism, that the ‘causal’ source or 
origin of science, philosophy, and art, is in practical life, is to confound the 
teleological with the causal series. In the causal series, science, the analytic 
mode, leads to philosophy, the synthetic mode, both of which, however, 
being abstract, cannot become common property and pass into practical 
life until their results are ‘syncreted’ by art. This simply ‘happens,’ 
occurs, ‘causally,’ positivistically. Of course, when through reflection 
these de facto results become ‘ ends,’ we have the ‘ teleological series’ which 
is the reverse of the ‘causal.’ And in this series pragmatism holds. But 


this is only a ‘ practical,’ not an ‘ explanatory ’ series. 
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But if difficulties have arisen from the confusion of the causal and the 
teleological series, many will wonder whether they are reduced either in 
number or seriousness by this method of separation. Even if they are 
distinguished they surely must be connected in some way. The author | 
admits this and says he just ‘‘couples’’ them. Aside from the fact that in 
the super-organic stage the causal process 7s reflective the reader will note q 
that elsewhere the author clearly points out that Spencer's theory of survival 
holds only for the organic, —the non-reflective stage, not for the super- 
organic, the reflective stage. This would seem to imply that reflection 
makes a rea/ difference in the ‘ causal’ series. 

The author's anti-pragmatism, which is confined mainly to the discus- 
sion of the origin and function of art, is based upon a connotation of 
pragmatism, which makes it impossible to identify his position with 
what most American readers would recognize as anti-pragmatism. His 
point is that the art of to-day cannot be regarded as the direct descendant 
of the merely ‘useful’ acts of primitive times, but is based upon the science 
and philosophy which have intervened. All of which of course is beside 
the mark until the function of this intervening science and philosophy is 
stated. And in the author's system the goal of science, philosophy, and art 
appears to be in practical social thought ( Jensée Practigue) which probably 
is ‘ pragmatic’ enough for most cis-Atlantic pragmatists. 

In the author's account of the origin of language he insists that ‘‘ utility 
is an effect not a cause of language'’; that the ‘‘true cause’’ of language 
is found in the fact that ‘‘abstract ideas formed by collective experience, 
spontaneously express themselves in words'’! This scarcely calls for 


comment. 
In their general intent the leading ideas of the volume, — namely, the 
social character of reflective consciousness, the conception of the super- 
organic, the rejection of the individualistic theory of evolution, the social 
function of art, —are valuable and timely, but they are supported by an in- ~ 
adequate psychology and logic. 
ADDISON WEBSTER Moore. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, | 


Sostologie. Untersuchungen iiber die Formen der Vergeselischaftung. By 

GEORG SIMMEL. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1908. — pp. 775. 

Owing to the fact that the Germans did not build their political economy 
on the hypothesis of an imaginary ‘economic man,’ or found their 
political science on the maxim of /aissez-faire, sociology has never been 
called on in Germany to render the service that it has performed in 
France and in the United States. Wherever a narrow and abstract polit- 
ical economy has had sway, it has been the mission of sociology to reveal 4 
the variety of interests and the wealth of motives present in men’s group- 
ings and institutions. In Germany, the sociologists play a slighter réle 
and have been pressed to find a scientific justification and an academic 
place for their product. 
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Professor Simmel of the University of Berlin has succeeded by drawing 
a fruitful distinction between the content or purposes of human groupings 
and their ‘form.’ Each of the types of interest that men’s groupings 
promote is already treated by a special social science, ¢. g., economics, 
politics, jurisprudence, ethics, comparative religion, etc. There is left, 
however, the modes of relation and modes of interaction involved in the 
associations of men for the advancing of their various interests. Simmel 
sees here his opportunity and carves out his sociology by cutting right 
across the other social sciences. Thus, taking secrecy as a ‘form’ or 
incident of association, Simmel shows how secrecy naturally begets ritual 
and graduated initiation, whether the group be a Greek-letter fraternity or 
a band of conspirators. Again, studying the implications of conflict, he 
shows that, whatever be the purpose of a group, conflict, if it does not 
break up the group, centralizes and toughens it, gives it a sharper bound- 
ary, and a larger authority over its individual members. 

The ‘forms of socialization’ examined by Simmel are size of group, 
conflict, secrecy, superiority and subordination, interlacing with other 
groups, the self-maintenance of the group, relations of society to space, 
and the enlargement of the group with consequent development of indi- 
viduality. In both structure and matter the work is highly original. The 
line of interpretation is throughout psychological, and much of the analysis 
is ingenious and illuminating. The author's conclusions are based, not on 
an a priori philosophy, but on primary observation, reinforced by wide 
researches into the history of particular associations. Political groupings 
figure largely in the book, and Simmel's fresh and penetrating analysis 
will surely be found to be one of the indispensable foundations of political 
science. 

Although the style is prolix and the book would not have suffered if it 
had been made half its present size, Simmel’s work is a great piece of 
construction and will have to be reckoned with in many quarters. 

EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Das Wesen und die Voraussetzungen der Induction. NNICOLAI VON BUuB- 

NOFF. Kant-Studien, XIII, 4, pp. 357-408. 

Mankind has always drawn conclusions regarding the unknown from 
the basis of the known. Not until modern times, however, has logic 
seriously investigated the ground of validity of such reasoning. Bacon 
did not free himself from the traditional conceptualistic philosophy of 
scholasticism ; Hume only cleared the way for the distinction between in- 
duction as a psychological fact in the associative processes and induction 
as a logical method ; J. S. Mill attempted to justify induction on the basis 
ef the axiom of the uniformity of nature, but was involved in circular 
reasoning, inasmuch as he derived this axiom by inductive procedure from 
the observed uniformity. No sum of facts can ever give us necessity. 
The method of induction consists in conceiving a single fact of experience 
as exemplifying a universal law, and its problem consists in discovering 
and so determining this law that all of the consequences which may be 
drawn therefrom will harmonize with the rest of experience. It thus 
establishes the premises from which the individual fact must follow. Sig- 
wart attempts to show that the universal reached by induction may be 
either numerical or general. The former, however, falls out of the sphere 
of logic, —in the case of absolute sameness there is no necessity for induc- 
tive reasoning. Besides, we can never know whether those things which 
appear the same are not in reality different. There is implicit in every 
induction a universalizing process. He is right, however, in maintaining 
that induction and deduction cannot be radically different, because every 
induction itself rests on a general presupposition. Erdmann’s difficulties 
arise chiefly because he fails to recognize this relation. He maintains that 
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induction is an expression of actuality which is not yet present, and, as it 
includes that which is not given but is uncertain, it cannot be assertorial 
but expresses mere expectation. To differentiate it from mere guesswork 
one must find, in the given facts, conditions which make logically neces- 
sary certain assertions regarding what is not given. This involves the pre- 
supposition that the same given causes bring about the same effects which, 
in turn, contains the assertions, (1) that the same causes will be given, and 
(2) that like causes produce like effects. The latter, manifestly the causal 
law, is rather inconsistently based by Erdmann on psychological necessity, 
Inasmuch as the presupposition itself cannot be deduced from the causal 
law, nor be grounded in the formal laws of thought, he thinks it must be 
derived from experience. But this makes the law of induction a product 
of itself, and merely states that we reason inductively because we reason 
inductively. Erdmann does not consider any problematic conclusion, 
drawn from a single given phenomenon, asinductive. In all cases of in- 
duction there must be numerous instances and, the greater the number, 
the more certain is the conclusion. But how can mere summation give 
rise to increased certainty? Induction is concerned with the necessary 
connection of phenomena, with the interdependence within experience. 
Mere repetition has no value except, by reason of variation of method of 
an experiment, to control the conditions, to eliminate errors of observation, 
or to insure that there is not mere accidental succession but real connec- 
tion. The demand that one have a large number of instances merely 
postpones indefinitely the process of induction, and makes the task of de- 
tecting a uniformity of connections the more difficult as the number of 
specific instances to be dealt with are increased. Induction presupposes 
a universal and regular connection within experience. But on this de- 
pends also all possibility of valid thought concerning our world of expe- 
rience. Uniformity or conformity to law (Gesetzmissigkeit) is a constitu- 
tive principle of reality. The conception that the various sciences con- 
sider reality from a definite abstract point of view in the light of certain 
ends has been most valuable for methodology. But the prejudice to 
which it has given rise against any universal method or principle is not 
without serious consequences for a theory of knowledge. Rickert insists 
that any constitutive principle must be taken account of in every scientific 
method. But there is no reason why we may not have a variety of scien- 
tific methods according to their various points of view, even if we accept 
‘ Gesetzmissigkeit’ as constitutive. At first sight it might appear as if this 
would make a science of history impossible, since it deals only with single 
events. Because of this character of its subject matter Rickert regards his- 
tory as much more concrete than any of the natural sciences. However, 
history deals with values, and its elements are conceived only in reference 
to a unitary value of the whole. The historian singles out the facts which 
are of importance for him, but he must also show their connection in the 
whole series of events. In order to ascertain the facts there must be a 
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critical sifting of the material, just as in science there .is required a careful 
analysis of phenomena by means of observation and experiment. In both 
cases analysis must precede synthesis. But, whereas science requires 
careful and detailed analysis of the conditions nearest in time and space, 
and a reduction of the most simple elements, history is concerned rather 
with the more remote causes. Thus the conception of causality varies in the 
different disciplines according to the intellectual interest which prevails or 
the character of the unit to be obtained. Unless ‘Gesetzmissigkeit’ were 
a constitutive principle we could not have natural science or even nature, — 
neither would the knowledge of every separate individual fact have any 
value. With this principle induction as a logical method must stand or fall. 
But to ascertain the actual empirical causal laws we need a less general 
presupposition. An effect is never the result of a single cause but of sev- 
eral, which operate differently under different circumstances. Thus a seri- 
ous problem presents itself when we attempt to reason from effect to 
cause. ‘If A is, B is,’ does not necessarily mean, ‘only if A is, is B.’ 
This can only be asserted with a greater or less degree of probability ac- 
cording to (1) the scope of experience (since, in a series of special laws, 
we can the more positively conclude the cause from the result, the longer 
the series), and (2) the specialization of the effect (since the more complex 
or specialized the effect the more improbable that it will result from any 
other than the given known cause). Rickert rightly maintains against 
Hickson that causal connections are not quantitatively equivalent com- 
binations of changes. When a result follows from a certain cause and 
measurement is possible, we can only say that there are certain quantitative 
relations which must be determined by experimental methods. Causality 


means uniformity. 
Epw. L. SCHAUB. 


On Our Knowledge of Immediate Experience. F.H. BRADLEY. Mind, 

No. 69, pp. 40-64. 

The experienced will not all fall under the head of an object for a sub- 
ject. There is an immediate experience in which no distinction is made 
between my awareness and that of which it isaware. One of the questions 
which arises is: How can immediate experience itself become an object? 
If it becomes an object it is transcended ; and there is doubt as to how 
such transcendence is possible. Yet we seem to be certain that immediate 
experience is transcended, for we speak about it, it must therefore have 
become for us an object. But we are thus led to the dilemma that, so far 
as I know of immediate experience, it does not exist, and that, whether it 
exists or not, I could in neither case know of it. The solution of the 
difficulty, the writer anticipates, is in general supplied by considering the 
fact that immediate experience, however much transcended, remains and 
is active. It remains throughout as fundamental ; it contains within itself 
every development which in a sense transcends it, and moreover, acts as 
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judge of these developments. The demand for an object which is com- 
plete is only satisfied by the idea of an object including immediate 
experience. 

After an analysis of the problems of Attention and Introspection, which 
shows that their puzzles are insoluble unless that which is felt, and which 
is not an object before me, is present and active, the author explains what 
is meant by immediate experience. It is that which is comprised wholly 
within a single state of undivided awareness or feeling. By feeling is 
meant an awareness which, though non-relational, may comprise in itself 
an indefinite amount of difference. At every moment my state is a whole 
of which I am immediately aware. Analysis of relations cannot exhaust 
my actual experience. Everything which is analyzed out implies the felt 
background ; and the whole experience of both feeling and object is a non- 
relational, immediate, felt unity. Immediate experience, then, is the basis 
and the vital element of all analysis, while, and so far as, and however 
much, that analysis transcends immediacy. Thus in all experience we 
still have feeling which is not an object, and all that comes to us, however 
much distinguished and relational, is felt as comprised within a unity which 
itself is not relational. 

How immediate experience can even serve as a criterion of truth is ex- 
plained by the fact that the sense of disagreement or harmony which I feel 
in regard to an object tends to become a qualification of the object itself. 
The object is accepted or rejected because it expresses or fails to express 
the felt demand of immediate experience. How immediate experience is 
able to know itself and become for us an object, when ex Ayfothesis it 
essentially is no object, is outlined as follows: That such knowledge exists 
in fact seems to the writer incontestable. Immediate experience certainly 
cannot make an object of itself throughout, but we can set it before us in 
its main general character. Our actual object fails to satisfy us, is incom- 
plete ; we attempt to complete it by relational addition from without and 
by relational distinction from within. The result in each case is defective, 
felt to be less than what we actually experience. Then we try the idea of 
a positive, non-distinguished, non-relational whole, which contains more 
than the object and in the end contains all that we experience. This 
appears to be the one ground on which satisfaction is possible. 

The writer concludes by suggesting the larger application of the idea of 
immediate experience as a higher form of unity which combines the two 
essential aspects of our world, involved in the fact that feeling, while it 
remains as a constant basis, nevertheless contains a world which in a sense 
goes beyond itself. 
Epith H. MORRILL. 
Zum Begriff der kritischen Erkenninislehre. RICHARD HONIGSWALD. 

Kant-Studien, XIII, 4, pp. 409-456. 

This paper has special reference to Professor Goswin Uphues's Kant 
und seine Vorginger. The positive theoretical bearing of the critical 
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philosophy lies in the principle that the existence of the object of experience 
must underlie the general conditions of its knowledge,—a principle pre- 
cluding all relativism and ‘psychologism.’ The recognition of the prob- 
lem of experience as fundamental in the theory of the object characterizes 
the critical epistemology. A decided opponent of all psychologism, 
Uphues maintains that with the equation of the conceptions of an universa] 
validity with that of a validity embracing experience, the limits between 
science and metaphysics must needs vanish. The objects of metaphysic 
are the presuppositions of all knowledge ; all knowledge and science are 
thus surely grounded in metaphysic. Such a metaphysical epistemology, 
maintaining the metaphysical significance of all knowledge, is evidently 
opposed to Kant and to philosophical criticism. There is no separation of 
sense-knowledge from knowledge of the understanding. Uphues argues 
for the objective validity of all judgment. With every judgment for which 
we claim any knowledge-value, we enter into the world of things in them- 
selves, of things existing independently of us, into a world of eternity. 
But how is this ‘‘ eternal world ’’ of truth to be connected with the temporal- 
psychic process which is the subject-matter of judgment? Unless this is 
really possible, the metaphysical question, attaching to the subject-matter 
of judgment, as to the essence of truth, remains distinct from the epistemo- 
logical question, attaching to the judgmental form as to the universal 
validity of the judgment. Two possibilities follow from a definition of 
judgment which, like that of Uphues, seeks the grounds of its claim to the 
universal validity of the Vorstellungsverkniipfung, advanced in the judg- 
ment, beyond the form of the latter. Either this universal validity is 
guaranteed through its relation to an essentially metaphysical factor ; or 
else it is based upon the relation of the judgment to a somehow ‘given’ 
reality, of which judgment would then be a copy. A discussion of these 
possibilities shows that the claim of judgment to objective validity is based 
not upon the peculiar character of its content ; rather is it a function of its 
form, an expression of the objective unity of apperception which constitutes 
the latter. Reality and universal validity are thus not the subject, but, in 
the strict epistemological sense, the predicate of the judgment. The copula 
is forms the concrete expression of this predicate. Uphues regards absolute 
space (and the case holds good for absolute time) as a conceptual law- 
principle, transforming sensations into intuitions. No mark of space can 
be derived from intuition, for the space first makes intuition possible. We 
are not here concerned with a concept of intuited space, but with space 
that is itself a concept. For Euclidean geometry, however, space is not a 
concept but an intuition. Demonstration, from its standpoint, is nothing 
else than construction. The Euclidean geometry is epistemologically 
characterized, not by the fact that its propositions are valid independently 
of the existence of the corresponding objects, but rather by the fact that 
the validity of geometrical propositions for objects is independent of the 
existence of the latter. The scientific conceivability of non-Euclidean 
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space proves Kant's point that the axioms of Euclidean geometry are not 
analytic ; they have nothing to do with the problems of the critical epis- 
temology. Again, the actuality of Euclidean space, its ‘ Gegebenheit,’ 
has far-reaching importance for epistemology ; it guarantees the relative 
self-dependence of ‘sensibility’ over against ‘understanding.’ In this 
connection Kant's distinction between sensibility and understanding is dis- 
cussed. To return to Uphues’s conceptual space and time: these do not 
arise from, and do not pass away with, the empirical consciousness. They 
are the system of conditions of the unity in which the form of consciousness 
consists. This consciousness in general, or transcendental apperception, 
which is beyond the reach of psychology, is the sum total of the formal 
conditions of the objects of experience. And these objects are not things- 
in-themselves, but the phenomena synthetized in the conceptual unity. 
The consciousness in general is not a thinking being, but the synthesis 
and connection inherent in the very conception of thought. Kant explains 
the identity of the self as the formal condition of my thoughts and their 
coherency. Uphues regards it as a persisting something which lies at the 
basis of our conscious processes. But the simple conclusion from the 
phenomenon to an essence manifesting itself in it is analytical, and proves 
nothing regarding the real existence of things-in-themselves. This latter 
depends not upon the mere conception of the phenomenon, but upon the 
proof of the validity of such a conception. The metaphysical interest of 
Criticism is concentrated on the methodic concept of ‘‘ Gegebenheit.”’ 
There is no science of the conditions of the ‘given’ as such ; as Riehl 
says: ‘‘the Critique of Pure Reason affirms the metaphysical, but denies 
metaphysic."" The specific problem of the critical epistemology is to 
establish the criterion of the truth of those propositions which are valid for 
the objects of experience not upon the dass of experience, which, #. ¢., are 
necessarily valid, but which none the less lay claim to validity not from mere 
conceptions. Truth can be predicated only of judgments, not of categories ; 
for categories are materially not determined logical forms of judgments. 
The validity of the latter depends upon their application. For Kant the 
problem of metaphysic is the problem of science. To Uphues metaphysic 
is science, for science is ultimately metaphysic. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 


The Logical Foundations of Mathematics. R. B. HALDANE. Mind, No. 

69, Pp. 1-39. 

The article begins with a criticism of the views of Bertrand Russell as 
presented in his book on the Principles of Mathematics. Russell's work 
has two objects: (1) To prove that all pure mathematics deals exclusively 
with concepts definable in turns of a very small number of fundamental 
logical concepts; (2) to explain these fundamental concepts. On the 
fundamental questions of philosophy, he accepts the following positions from 
G. E. Moore: (1) The non-existential nature of propositions. (2) A 
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pluralism which regards the world as composed of an infinite number of 
independent entities. In mathematics he adopts the new view of quantity 
introduced by Dedekind and Cantor. The objection of the writer is that 
the new method does not require such a foundation as Russell assigns to 
it in symbolic logic. The method is only the outcome of a general view of 
quantity insisted on by Idealists ever since Kant. His symbolic logic makes 
all pure mathemathics an absolutely deductive process. Pure mathematics 
is concerned with what, following Peano, he calls implications. The new 
method may be valuable both in logic and mathematics, but it has some 
awkward limitations. It must show how its deductions can ever carry us 
beyond its premises. Modern logic holds that the judgment always refers to 
reality. Russell rejects the existential view of judgment and the Aristotelian 
view of logical forms. Does his new method require such a logical basis as 
he gives it? The writer holds that pure mathematics is not a mere process 
of deduction from general principles. Even the barest process of counting 
is arrived at by abstraction from our consciousness of a succession in our acts 
of judgment. There is nothing in his method upon which modern logicians 
are not substantially agreed. Symbolic logic may be of real value to 
mathematics, but if its adaptation to mathematics necessitates a total 
departure from the form of the judgment and inference as we find them in 
experience, then the new system can hardly be more than a makeshift. 
Idealism asserts broadly that what we mean when, in everyday life, we 
speak. of reality, depends upon distinctions which fall within knowledge 
and not without it. This principle separates Idealism from Russell's doc- 
trine. Unless Idealism is to be set aside we cannot assume lightly that a 
category such as quantity ought to be discussed after order or eliminated 
altogether. Russell's mathematical writings do not depend to any ma- 
terial extent on his philosophy. The work of the new school to which he 
belongs does not appear to rest on any particular philosophical principles, 
and its reasoning is wholly consistent with Kant s views as ordinarily in- 
terpreted. The mathematics of the school mark a real advance in scientific 
generalization. The method was orig.nally devised to get rid of the standard 
of a spatial continuum by substituting the standard of an arithmetic con- 
tinuum. The revolution is purely mathematical. It is concerned with no 
particular theory of inference or of the relation of judgment to reality. 
The following views are comprised in the writer's interpretation of the 
doctrines of the school: The judgment of quantity is presupposed as the 
foundation of all mathematical method. In the judgment of quantity what 
is in point of quality like is judged as unlike, but only in respect of differ- 
ences which do not affect the quality. The category which makes this 
possible is no mere derivative from experience, or even from order or 
number, categories which themselves come later because they imply the 
predication of the quantitative character as the condition of any meaning 
being put into them. The simplest recognition of order in series, the 
involves the judgment of an identity exhibited in 
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differences and affirmed of reality. When the elements of the series 
present themselves in the shape of distinct units within a continuous nature 
we have reached number. The concept of number thus defined is from 
its very nature both continuous and discrete, and every logical concept 
which depends upon quantity as its foundation has this double aspect. It 
is through the derivative categories of order and number, which bring 
into further determinateness the characteristics implicit in quantity, that 
we get to such fundamental concepts as order, series, unity, aggregate 
and correspondence. Abstraction only enables us to arrive at these from 
the study of experience because they are already presupposed in experience. 
As the concept of quantity elaborates itself into these and other complex 
forms, the principles which it embodies progressively give rise to qualitative 
differences, and the character of a mere sequence is replaced by a synthesis 
of differences in an individual system. This is the outcome of principles 
presupposed in all knowledge. They make possible the methods of the 
new mathematics in regard to limit and infinity. In judgments about 
reality lies the beginning of all knowledge, mathematical and otherwise. 
The source of the new arithmetic continuum must be sought for in experi- 
ence, from which it has been evolved by abstraction. Its origin is no 
mere deduction from exclusively logical principles. 
Joun B. KENT. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

La conscience affective. Tu. Risot. Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 4, pp. 374-399. 

Instead of the three dimensions of the Wundtian theory of feeling, the 
author is inclined to believe in two dimensions, pleasantness-unpleasantness 
and excitement-depression. He further maintains that the latter dimension 
is the principal one and more stable, the former being somewhat super- 
ficial. The bases for this view are essentially biological and pathological. 
Sensibility and mobility are both invariably present in the primitive irrita- 
bility of living matter ; and protoplasmic combinations show an equivalent 
of the act of choice by approaching assimilable and repelling non-assimi- 
lable matter. Irritability is the property of living matter to respond to 
excitations ; and the state of apathy seems due to the failure of production 
or of transformation of the energy in an organism. 

To show affective independence, the author calls attention to the cases of 
insensibility to bodily pleasure and of the total loss of sensibility of higher 
order, such as joy, sadness, hatred, tenderness, etc. In such cases the 
individual affected is indifferent to all emotions, while intelligence is still 
intact. 

Ta1zo NAKASHIMA, 
Time-relations of the Affective Processes. TatzO NAKASHIMA. Psych. 

Rev., XVI, 5, pp. 303-339. 

The twofold problem of this investigation is the ‘‘ determination of the 
time necessary for the arousal of an affection,’’ and the ‘‘ dependence of 
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affective intensity upon the duration of stimulus.’’ Herring’s modification 
of Ludwig’s kymograph was used in the first set of experiments, the appa- 
ratus being so arranged that thirty-two selected color combinations should 
pass in series across a small window. The series were arranged in ascend- 
ing and descending order. Judgments, given in seven steps from P to U, 
were made on the basis of affection aroused during the exposure of the 
stimulus. The results of eight observers revealed the fact that ‘ affective 
intensity decreases with decrease of time of exposure,’’ and also that ‘‘ the 
shortest time necessary for an affection to arise varies from 0.84 to 0.98 
seconds. The above was then changed by substituting geometrical figures 
for the color combinations with substantially the same results, save that the 
shortest time necessary for an affection varied in this case from 0.72 to 
1.08 seconds. The writer believes this method is preferable to that of the 
ordinary chronometric reaction, since it avoids mere impulsive response, 
which never corresponds to a real mental time. Since it also saves the 
need of an objective devise for registering reaction times, he concludes 
that the ‘‘ direct reaction method is feasible and reliable and has impor- 
tant advantages.’’ In another set of experiments using the same method, 
a single stimulus was introduced instead of a serial presentation with a 
number of stimuli. Three parallel vertical screens were so arranged that 
a drop of the first revealed the primary stimulus on the second and a drop 
of the second revealed a second stimulus on the third screen, ‘‘ designed 
to check or destroy the affective process possibly remaining as an after- 
effect of the first stimulus.’" The observations seem to indicate that affec- 
tion or feeling is identical in temporal definiteness with sensory experience, 
although the affective times are more or less longer than the cognitive 
reaction times. The experiment was further supplemented by a test with 
six simple color impressions used upon the Vernier chronoscope, model II, 
and the Wundt tachistoscope. The resulting tables show that the times of 
affective reaction are decidedly longer than those of cognitive reaction, and 
that the relative variability of affective reaction-times follows the same rule 
as that of the cognitive reaction-times. In a third division, the experi- 
menter seeks to determine whether or not in the field of affective reaction 
the times differ with the different sense departments. He continued the 
same study in the field of tones using the graphic method. The apparatus 
in the main consisted of a chronometric interrupter, a Stoelting kymograph 
and an ordinary piano. The results obtained were essentially the same as 
those previously noted. The general conclusions are: (1) ‘‘ that affective 
judgments may be and usually are as direct and immediate as the sensory 
judgments of psycho-physics ; (2) that the formation of an affective con- 
sciousness requires a longer time than that of a sensory consciousness ; 
(3) that affective times and their variability are either absolutely or rela- 
tively of the same order as sensory times and their variability ; (4) that the 
method of reaction, when applied to the affective processes, pleasantness 
and unpleasantness, has a like scope and validity as for sensory processes."’ 
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The time relation of affective to sensory processes varies with the different 
sensory fields, being most immediate in the case of cutaneous impressions 
and most remote in color impressions. There are two possible ‘a priori’ 
opinions, 7. ¢. ; (1) that pleasantness and unpleagantness are the results of 
a sensation-complex or of an apperceptive combination ; and (2) that 
lack of clearness is the principal criterion of affection. Of these the experi- 
ments seem to support the second. However the lack of clearness in 
affection may be only relative, not absolute, although this must be a matter 
of doubt for the present. The author believes to have shown ‘‘ that affec- 
tion is different from sensation in its need of a longer time of arousal,’’ but 
‘‘akin to sensation in so far as affective judgments are direct and imme- 
diate, and affective times and their variability are of the same order as 


those of their sensory correlates."’ 
HARVEY G, TOWNSEND. 


Examen critique des systemes classiques sur les origenes de la pensée religicuse. 
E. DuRKHEIM. Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 1, pp. 1-28; 2, pp. 142-162. 
Worship is addressed either to the things of nature or to spiritual beings. 

Some consider one the primitive form, some, the other. The question is, 

which extreme to adopt or how to combine the two. Tylor and Spencer 

have stated the position of animism. Their task is to show how the idea 
of the soul is formed, how the soul becomes the object of reverence, and 
how the worship of nature is derived. The savage dreams of visiting 
another tribe, but on awaking discovers his body still in its accustomed 
place. This suggests to him the idea of his dual nature which in turn he 
reads into his fellows. This ‘double’ has the power, under certain con- 
ditions, to quit the organism. He calls it his soul, but it is not yet an ob- 
ject of worship. Once separated from the body by death, it is looked upon 
as a good or evil divinity having the power to aid or plague men. Hence 
the primitive ancestor worship. For Tylor the worship of nature is due 
to a mental peculiarity of primitive man to interpret all phenomena in 
terms of his own animate nature. For Spencer it is due to a literal inter- 
pretation of metaphorical words. An ancestor who is called a ‘tiger’ 
finally becomes a real tiger to the mind of the savage. This theory is en- 
tirely inadequate to explain the facts and is being universally abandoned. 
Every tradition and all the personal relics left by the ancestor would be 
opposed to this confusion, to say nothing of the direct contradiction of the 
laws of generation. These theoreticians rightly considered the soul as an 
extremely complex product of history and mythology, but the notion is 
much more complex than the theory supposes. Why should not the 
sleeper have imagined that during sleep he was capable of seeing at a dis- 
tance? How could he believe that he had experienced while asleep events 
which he knows to have transpired during the day? It is much more 
natural that he should see in the images a renewal of the experiences of 
the day although with a different intensity. Why need he consider all his 
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sensations objective? Intellectual laziness is necessarily at its height in 
the savage. Of the two experiences, the daily and nightly, the first is all 
important. Is it not strange that the second should have captivated his 
attention and formed a basis for such a complicated system of ideas? This 
objection is the more weighty, if it is true that men least civilized dream least. 
Furthermore, he doubtless considers a majority of his dreams as simple 
illusions. The hypothesis of the ‘double’ may have been applied to the 
phenomena of dreams without being derived therefrom. Considering the 
wide separation of the sacred from the profane it is strange that the soul 
becomes an object of worship by a simple detachment from the body. 
The separation might reinforce its sacred character if the soul already pos- 
Sessed one but it could not change the profane into the sacred. Moreover, 
ancestral worship is a comparatively late development. If the idea of God 
was not derived from the idea of soul, might it not have been just the re- 
verse? If the Gods were really constructed in the image of the human 
soul they should bear the marks of their origin, but this is not the case. 
Anthropomorphism is a relatively advanced idea and the original sacred 
beings are always in animal or vegetable form. Shall we admit that relig- 
ious beliefs are mere hallucinatory representations? Under this concep- 
tion the term ‘science of religion’ cannot be employed without impro- 
priety. What sort of a science would it be whose principal discovery con- 
sists in denying the object of its research ? 

Naturism is concerned in pointing out a remarkable similarity between 
the various mythologies. The names referring to the Deity generally 
designate the principal phenomena of nature. The immense unknown 
set over against the known gives the first impulse to religion. According 
to Max Miiller, (1) the roots of cognate words express types of extreme 
generality, (2) they are types of action. On this account they may be 
applied easily to all sorts of things. The notion of the soul is invented to 
explain the word. This doctrine rests upon a certain number of linguistic 
postulates which have been and are disputed. One contests the coérdi- 
nances, another the interpretation and a third asks whether the codrdinances 
are as ancient as Miiller supposes. He assigns to religion a point of de- 
parture in the real but leaves it immediately. He tries to distinguish 
mythology from religion by placing the former outside the latter, but such 
a distinction is purely arbitrary. If we extract the myth from religion, we 
must also abandon the rite, which is only the expression of the myth. 
Surprise and wonder are emotions of a relatively advanced civilization. 
The primitive does not believe that the cosmic forces are superior to his 
own ; and religion itself gives him this assurance. If it confers a certain 
power over nature it certainly does not have its source in a feeling of 
impotence. Moreover, if things of nature became divine because of their 
imposing form or power, how does it happen that the first beings to be 
worshipped are humble vegetables and animals? Each system attempts 
to construct the notion of the divine from the sensations which certain 
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phenomena awake within us. They suppose a veritable creation ‘ex 
nihilo.' The man as he appears to himself in his dreams is still only man, 
Natural forces which the senses perceive are only natural forces whatever 
be their intensity. Each substitutes pure phantasmagoria for reality, which 
forces the conclusion that beyond naturism and animism there is a worship 
more fundamental and primitive of which they are only the derived forms 


or particular aspects. 
HARVEY G. TOWNSEND. 


L’ analogie scientifique. J. SAGERET. Rev. Ph., XXXIV, I, pp. 41-54. 

One of the principal operations of the human mind is the act of compari- 
son. Now comparison will be made either from the quantitative or the quali- 
tative standpoint. In the first case, it leads to measure ; in the second, to 
analogy. Analogy consists in recognizing general characteristics. Adjec- 
tives were introduced into languages by this operation of analogy. It can- 
not be denied that the use of adjectives presupposes an implicit unification 
among a large number of objects. The fact of having recognized among 
many bodies an analogy, contained in itself the germ of Galileo's experi- 
ments. Every generalization implies analogy. There can be no scientific 
fact without generalization. Scientific fact has, however, a variable value 
that is measured by the number or the extent of analogies co-existing with it. 
Thus the fact of falling of liquids and solid bodies was already a scientific 
fact. In eliminating the resistance of the air, Galileo made this fact more 
scientific, since the analogy was carried over, not only to the falling, but to 
the rapidity of falling. A new advance was thus rendered possible, an 
advance made by Newton when he extended the analogy from the terres- 
trial to the celestial domain. But that is not all: Galileo's experiments 
helped to develop dynamics. From thence, all mechanical phenomena 
came under an analogy which included hitherto only the phenomena of 
gravitation. Thus the progress of science in its synthetic way is blended 
with the extension of the domain of analogy, whereas its analytical progress 
consists in increasing approximation (laws are always approximate). It is 
principally a matter of measure, of experimental technique, where the end 
pursued is the establishment of a quantitative relation. In short, the con- 
quests of science are the conquests of analogy. Scientific certitude depends 
upon the weight of analogies. It varies from heavyweight, certainty, to 
lightweight, hypothesis. The author preferred the term analogy to the 
term ‘resemblance’ or ‘ similitude,’ because the first is more accurately 
applied to morphological order, and the record would seem to limit science 
to grouping things and phenomena which are strictly alike. 

Talzo NAKASHIMA. 
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ETHICS. 


Der Utilitarismus bet Mill und Spencer in kritischer Beleuchtung. UH. 

GusKAR. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XV, 1, pp. 1-22. 

The various systems of ethics may be classed under one of two groups : 
the metaphysical-rational, whose method is speculative, or the psychological- 
genetic, which proceeds empirically. Both are legitimate and necessary for 
a complete solution of ethical problems, — either goes wrong when it under- 
takes to cover the entire field. The former, of which Kant is typical, in- 
vestigates the true essence of morality and seeks a positive a Prior? criterion 
of moral action. The latter proceeds by psychological analysis to deter- 
mine the relation of the feeling of obligation to the simpler mental processes, 
to trace its genetic development from primary instincts and impulses, and 
to view the evolution of morality from the standpoint of history. The 
systems of J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer belong to this second group. 
Mill's system is inconsistent in introducing qualitative distinctions of pleas- 
ures. Finding external sanctions insufficient to explain the fact of con- 
science, he is compelled to have recourse to internal sanctions, which really 
are inborn feelings of obligation. Thus utility is only a secondary criterion. 
Spencer departs from utilitarianism in making the preservation of life the 
criterion of good and bad acts, and in assuming that differentiation and 
heterogeneity represent the ‘higher,’ and not merely the later stages of 
life. He points out Mill's failure to derive moral obligation, and insists 
that this can be done only by passing beyond morality to conduct ‘as 
exhibited by all living creatures,’ and by treating ethical action as part of 
action in general. He elaborates a physical, a biological, a psychological, 
and a sociological view. The two former, although offering interesting 
analogies, are abstract and fanciful and fail to throw any light on ethical 
problems. The psychological view shows how our moral sentiments have 
come to be what they are but does not explain the unique character of the 
‘ought.’ It presupposes an agent who wills and merely describes the 
course of development by which certain will acts, which are in harmony 
with the environment, are accompanied by feelings of pleasure and pain. 
The sociological view represents morality as the result of codéperation which 
is brought about by the utility arising from a differentiation of activity or 
division of labor. But this is not possible without a confidence which 
already implies morality. Mill says, ‘‘a test of right and wrong must be 
the means, one would think, of ascertaining what is right or wrong, and 
not a consequence of having already ascertained it.’’ In another passage 
he points out that the principle of Utility ‘‘is a mere form of words without 
rational signification, unless one person's happiness... is counted for 
exactly as much as another’s.’’ The system is based on ‘ intuitionalistic 
utility.’ Spencer insists that we cannot calculate pleasures and that they 
lead to contradictions if made the principle of action, so that happiness 
cannot be made the direct end of action. What that principle should be, 
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he is unable to say. He can merely point out the ultimate goal and the 
general line of conduct leading thereto. Real morality is possible only in 
a society of perfect people. Thus the system has no practical value, in 
failing to establish any criteria of action. The method is deductive ; the 
basis is ‘ metaphysical utility." Both Mill and Spencer have failed inas- 
much as they have attempted more than is possible by the method used. 
This can be fruitful only when it assumes the essence of morality as grounded 
in the will, in the rational self-determination to action based on con- 
cepts. Moral obligation rests on ultimate purposes, on will acts. Every- 
thing which contradicts personality, which, by limiting or negating the self, 
reduces the consciousness of worth, which is the result of blind impulse 
and so not in accord with one’s true will, is immoral. 
Epw. L. ScHAus. 


Philosophie als Tat. Turopor Lesstnc. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XV, 1, pp. 

23-39- 

Although, with the writings of Kant, philosophical thought was diverted 
to epistemology, yet at bottom the interests and implications remained 
metaphysical. The nineteenth century has, however, witnessed a radical 
change. Ethical problems have come to the forefront. Philosophy has 
become concerned with concrete life, with purposes and values, and with 
the realization of ideals in the here and now. It is this alone which, at 
the present time, can justify its place among the sciences and disciplines, 
—a ‘Wissenschaft’ which is at the same time a ‘ Willenschaft." This 
may be regarded as meaning the final expulsion of metaphysics from 
philosophical thought, or as representing metaphysics at its most com- 
plete development, inasmuch as it involves an ultimate attitude toward 
reality. The older a nation and its culture, the more is it characterized by 
serious work, by industry and order, the more its activity is directed by the 
principle of the greatest results with the least expenditure of energy. The 
same holds true of philosophy. Myths and imaginative symbolic interpre- 
tations of the world order represent its infancy ; the age of metaphysical prob- 
lems is a necessary step in development, and only gradually are all of these, 
which can be dispensed with, sifted out, not because they are solved but 
because they are declared irrelevant or naive and meaningless questions. 
As little as the speculations of the subtle scholastics interest us, will those 
of the present age interest future generations. It is encouraging that we 
ourselves are beginning to lay them aside, and are seeking a psychological 
interpretation of the fact of their existence, rather than a solution of the 
transcendent questions of religion and philosophy. Although it may signal 
the decline or death of philosophy, yet the prevailing interest in ethical 
problems is but the natural course of development and represents the 
ripest fruits of human thought. As a biological necessity, it should not be 
lamented but calmly accepted. If philosophy wishes to maintain itself in 
the future, it must become ‘ Aktivismus,’ a philosophy of action. This does 
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not imply the adoption of the superficial principles of pragmatism which 
base truth on beneficent results or cash value. Nor does it mean an 
alliance with positivism, which, though limiting the problems and the 
sphere of knowledge to the so-called real world, yet has a dogma and an 
epistemology of its own. ‘Aktivismus’ is not concerned with a theory of 
knowledge nor does it limit itself to any single sphere of reality. It has 
reference only to ultimate values, and endeavors to focus all philosophical 
thought on will acts which furnish the immanent teleological principles of 
the various special disciplines. The fundamental demand of ethics is that 
we make the most of present opportunities and not neglect present needs 
for future possibilities. Duty commands that we make our life one of 
service, and actualize in ourselves and others the highest ideals. Too 
much energy is wasted in striving for impossible ideals and in speculating 
on useless, irrelevant problems. Philosophy is an interpretation of life 
based on a reflection on its actual, concrete experiences. It is the expres- 
sion of the deepest needs and conflicts of the human mind, the desire to 
give life meaning and value, and the attempt to solve its essential and 
ultimate problems. Too often it is made a mere mental discipline, a 
matter of theoretical speculation involving the same ‘contemplative’ atti- 
tude as the mathematical sciences. A healthy reaction from such a tendency 
is found in Fichte, Schopenhauer, Feuerbach, Stirner, and Nietzsche. 
Epw. L. SCHAUB. 











NOTES. 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Sixth International Congress of Psychology met in the University 
building at Geneva, August 3-7. Professor Flournoy was the able presi- 
dent of the Congress, Professor Claparéde its active and efficient secre- 
tary. Careful preparations had been made in anticipation of the meeting, 
and with so wise discretion that, in spite of the unexpectedly large attend- 
ance, the programme was carried through with remarkable smoothness 
and success. The social side of the Congress added to its usefulness as to 
its charm. In the modest phrase of the circular the members were 
promised a simple but cordial hospitality. Instead, we found not only a 
hearty welcome, but handsome provision for our entertainment supplied 
by private munificence as well by the Genevan authorities. It cannot be 
doubted that the more intimate associations formed in these social gather- 
ings contributed to the furtherance of the scientific interests for the promo- 
tion of which we had in the first instance come together. Our retrospect 
is saddened only by the thought of the heavy bereavement which soon 
after the close of the Congress fell on the president, and through him on 
the whole circle at Geneva. 

The membership of the Congress amounted to almost six hundred, quite 
surpassing the estimates which had been formed beforehand. As was to 
be expected, the considerable majority of the members came from the 
Romanic countries. Germany was more sparsely represented. The 
British delegation was notably small. From the United States and Canada 
a good-sized group of psychologists was in attendance, and, as will appear 
below, our representatives were favored with important positions on the 
programme. Several interesting experiments were tried in the conduct of 
the meetings. Because of the mass of individual communications which 
had almost swamped the preceding congress, it was decided by the Com- 
mittee at Geneva to return to the earlier plan of reports by invited scholars, 
although special papers, when offered, were not excluded altogether. Of 
these reports extended, often very extended, printed statements had been 
circulated beforehand. Thus the members came to the sessions acquainted 
with the positions that were to be brought before them. A few of the ‘ re- 
porters’ read their communications é# exfenso, in one or two instances tak- 
ing as much as fifty minutes for the exercise. Others gave selections. A 
third class presented briefer and more popular statements of their printed 
conclusions. While one or two, and these not the least successful, contented 
themselves with a few sentences of exposition, inviting discussion chiefly 
on the basis of the printed reports. The plan approved itself to the mem- 
bers of the Genevan Congress, who by a decisive vote recommended it for 
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adoption to the Committee in charge of the Seventh Congress. Among its 
advantages may be mentioned its tendency to promote the more informal 
discussion of the subjects considered, as well as its usefulness in limiting 
these to a few central and important fields. At the same time, the plan 
needs to be administered with care. ‘‘ Individual communications,’’ as 
the Congress also voted, ‘‘cannot be entirely eliminated without a loss of 
spontaneity and interest.’’ Thechoice of subjects for the principal discus- 
sions is a responsible one. The length of the reports, in print and in 
delivery, their relation to the oral exposition of the reporters, the impos- 
sibility of making all the meetings general sessions, are further questions 
which will require attention in connection with the planning of future 
congresses. 

For the Geneva meeting a group of topics had been selected of present 
interest and permanent importance. The psychology of religion, subcon- 
sciousness, comparative psychology, educational psychology, psychological 
terminology, were brought most prominently forward. Experimental psy- 
chology, on the other hand, was less considered, and cerebral physiology 
only in incidental connection with other topics. Social psychology was 
also notably omitted, except in so far as several of the principal subjects 
included a distinctly social phase. As has already been suggested, a 
marked feature of the Congress was the earnest discussion of the reports 
presented on the principal themes. In some instances, the psychology of 
religion, for example, and tropisms, such discussions were adjourned to 
one, two, or even more special sessions organized under the provision 
made for such meetings in the rules of the Congress. It need scarcely be 
added that these proved among the most valuable, as well as the most 
animated of all the meetings. A characteristic trend of the discussions, 
as of the reports, was the tendency to deal with the problems of psycho- 
logical method. Was it altogether by design that methodology was so 
often brought into the foreground, or because of the undeveloped state of our 
science, or also in part because the form selected for the papers favored 
arguments of a more general, rather than of a more special kind? In any 
case, the tendency gave a noteworthy coloring to the work which the Con- 
gress undertook. Under the psychology of religion, Héffding and Leuba 
debated definitions and postulates rather than the results of concrete in- 
quiry ; in the discussion of tropisms, emphasis was rightly laid on the 
methodological aspect of Loeb’s discoveries ; the report on pedagogical 
psychology had for its principal object to consider the methods of investi- 
gation in the field. 

The programme comprised the following principal *Aémes de discussion 
(the reporters whose names are given in brackets were prevented from 
attending): (1) The Feelings, Kiilpe, Wiirzburg, Sollier, Paris; (2) The 
Subconscious, Dessoir, Berlin [ Janet, Paris], Morton Prince, Boston ; (3) 
The Measure of Attention [Patrizi, Modena, Ziehen, Berlin]; (4) The Psy- 
chology of Religion, Héffding, Copenhagen, Leuba, Bryn Mawr ; (5) The 
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Psycho-pedagogical Classification of Backward Pupils, Decroly, Brussels, 
Ferrari, Bologna [Heller, Vienna, Witmer, Philadelphia] ; (6) The Method- 
ology of Pedagogical Psychology, Ioteyko, Brussels ; (7) The Perception 
of Position and Movement, Bourdon, Rennes ; (8) Tropisms, Bohn, Paris, 
[F. Darwin, Cambridge, Jennings, Baltimore], Loeb, Berkeley ; (9) Dis- 
tant Orientation, Thauziés, Périgueux ; (10) Les Phénoméenes psycho-physio- 
logiques dits de Médiumnité Physique, Alrutz, Upsala. 

The first session of the Congress began with the addresses of welcome, 
in particular that of the president, Professor Flournoy. The principal 
topic of the morning was the psychology of religion, with Professors Héff- 
ding and Leuba as reporters. Héffding defined religion as moving in the 
sphere of values, but as not identical with any special form of worth. 
Rather it is concerned with the conservation of value (/¢ sort des valeurs). 
The methodology of the subject includes both psychological and historical 
factors. Religion manifests itself by external facts and in historical forms ; 
but it is nevertheless a matter of the inner life, and history does most when 
it throws light on this. In the study of religion a distinction must be 
drawn between the classical and the critical periods in its history. It is 
only in the latter, when religion has itself become a problem, that the psy- 
chology of religion becomes possible. Conversely, the psychologist must 
take note of the periodicity of the religion which he investigates. The 
report of Professor Leuba was divided into two parts. The first, ‘‘ Religion 
Conceived as a Biological Function,’’ defended an analysis markedly dif- 
ferent from that of Héffding. According to Leuba, religion consists essen- 
tially in reliance on ‘‘ certain real or imaginary psychical powers, con- 
ceived as greater than man, and ordinarily, but not necessarily, as per- 
sonal and invisible."" The second part, ‘‘ Religious Experience, and its 
Relations to Science and to Philosophy,"’ dealt with methods and postu- 


lates. Religion, as life, and science, as organized knowledge, are dis- 
parate. The phenomena of religion require investigation by scientific 
methods. This psychology of religion is to have the same authority as 
science in any other field, — precisely as muchand no more. With regard 
to religious metaphysics, ‘‘ although psychology, like every other science, 
accepts the principle of the exclusion of the transcendent, it nevertheless 
bears upon metaphysical religious beliefs.’’ For it brings back to the 
domain of the natural ‘‘ facts of experience which have been, and are still 
used as arguments for the existence of transcendent religious objects."’ 
These reports gave rise to a spirited debate, which, as already noted, ex- 
tended itself over several special meetings. Some speakers demanded that 
the psychology of religion should be pursued in a religious spirit (Lutoslawski 
and others). A few extreme radicals found in the psychology of religion a 
destructive solvent of dogma, and so of religion itself. The considerably 
more numerous ‘centre,’ including members of different religious faiths 
and men of no faith, approved the strictly scientific attitude in the study 
of religious phenomena, several vigorously urging that the scientific posi- 
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tion excludes any argument whatever to transcendent facts (Héffding, 
Flournoy, and others). 

At the second general session the problem of subconsciousness was at- 
tacked. Professor Dessoir, Berlin, opened the discussion with one of the 
most lucid addresses of the Congress. Premising the proved reality of 
subconscious phenomena, he sought an explanation by working out from 
the recognized principles of normal consciousness. Thus the clue may 
be found in the facts and laws of the marginal region (die Randzone), and 
its relations to the central field. The value of this explanation is shown 
by observation of conditions in dreams, hypnosis, and cases of alternating 
personality. Dr. Morton Prince followed, expounding the outcome of his 
own brilliant investigations. Founding on these, he favored, as was to be 
expected, a bolder view of the problem. To describe dissociated or split- 
off ideas, he advocated the use of the terms co-conscious and co-conscious- 
ness in substitution for subconscious and subconsciousness. And he 
reached, as a general conclusion, the principle that any perception or ex- 
perience, conserved in unconsciousness and which has not been synthesized 
into the personal consciousness, may become part of a co-conscious syn- 
thesis of which the subject is unaware, if the subject’s condition of dissocia- 
tion is sufficient. The third reporter, Professor Janet, was unfortunately 
absent, but his position was sympathetically presented in the general dis- 
cussion, as it was also at hand in his printed memoir. It is questionable 
whether the limitation of subconsciousness to certain pathological conditions, 
favored by Janet and his school, would have gained the acceptance of the 
members of the Congress; but many, it is safe to say, sympathized with 
the tendency to pass by the vaguer theories which in recent years have 
sprung up about the subject. 

Professor Loeb, heartily seconded by Dr. Bohn, Paris, led the discussion 
of tropisms, Professor Jennings, Baltimore, as a representative of moder- 
ate, if still positive views, being to the regret of all prevented from attend- 
ance. Loeb dwelt in his remarks on the general statement of the theory 
and its relations to psychology and to philosophy, Bohn on its development 
and defence against objections, in particular against the criticism based 
upon the variability of tropic movements. For Loeb the problem is one of 
chemistry pure and simple. Even the question of adaptation must be dis- 
missed in the study of animal movements, in favor of the doctrine of purely 
nervous (chemical) reactions: die Tropismen sind weder schidlich noch 
niitzlich, sie sind blos Reactionen (so in answer to Claparéde’s incisive ques- 
tions). Thus considered, the phenomema of tropism gain extensive signif- 
icance in the explanation of psychical life. The protracted general dis- 
cussion turned, first, on the nature and extent of tropisms in themselves, 
second, on their meaning for psychology, third, on the philosophical impli- 
cations of the doctrine. Several speakers emphasized the methodological 
value of Loeb's inquiries, even apart from the complete accuracy of his 
position. In relation to the more ultimate problems involved the principle 
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of parallelism was invoked,— by Claparéde, by Héffding (as an indispens- 
able working hypothesis, Ayfothése de travail), by Fullerton (as a philo- 
sophical position and in authorized interpretation of Loeb). 

Among other papers of general interest may be mentioned Professor 
Kiilpe’s comprehensive report on the Feelings,— definition, methods of in- 
vestigation, results of inquiry to the present time,— Dr. Sollier’s discussion 
of the Sentiment Cénesthésique, and Mile. loteyko’s elaborate memoir on 
the Methodology of Pedagogical Psychology. In addition to these ‘Aémes 
de discussion certain more formal matters were on the programme. The 
subject of psychological terminology was presented by Baldwin, Claparéde, 
and R. de Saussure, and psychological symbolism by Courtier. Esperanto 
was recognized as one of the languages of the Congress and the aid of the 
Esperantists in the formation of a more precise and scientific terminology 
welcomed, although formal representation was not accorded them on the 
committee appointed to report progress at the next Congress (Baldwin, 
English; Claparéde, French; Lipmann, German; Ferrari, Italian). 
Attention was further given to the question of standard colors and an inter- 
national committee appointed (Nagel, Asher, Thiéry, Yerkes, Larguier, 
and a chemist to be selected). A third commission, on psychological 
pedagogics, was left for appointment to the committee in charge of the 
seventh Congress. Moreover, notwithstanding the general plan of the 
meeting, more than fifty communications individuelles had been offered 
by scholars from some dozen different countries. In part, therefore, the 
sectional arrangement had to be resumed, and these briefer papers grouped 
for discussion under various rubrics (by subjects, languages, etc.). Ina 
number of instances the fresh results of special investigations, thus sum- 
marily presented, proved of genuine importance. And in this division 
of the programme also our representatives did their part: Mrs. Ladd- 
Franklin, The Theory of Color Theories; Leuba, La Perception Kinesthé- 
sigue de [ Espace par les Mouvements du Bras; M. Meyer (Missouri), 
Ergebnisse von Versuchen betreffend den Gehdrsinn der Fische ; Ogden, 
Die Besichungen des aesthetischen Verhaltens zum Gefiihisleben; Riley, 
Mental Healing in America. 

At the business session Professors Fullerton, Leuba, Morton Prince, and 
Sanford were added from America to the general International Committee. 
In response to an invitation unanimously signed by the American members 
of the Congress, it was cordially voted to hold the next, seventh, Congress, 
1913, in the United States, the determination of the exact place being left 
to the committee in charge. The following were chosen as officers: 
Honorary President, James ; President, Baldwin ; Vice-Presidents, Titchener, 
Cattell ; General Secretary, Watson (vice Sanford, resigned). 

A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


On September 17, 1909, Professor Max Heinze, the well-known historian 
and philosopher, died at Leipzig. Professor Heinze was born in 1835 at 
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Priessnitz. He studied philosophy and theology at various universities and 
finally became a pupil of Trendelenburg at Berlin. The influence of Tren- 
delenburg was plainly discernible in the character of Heinze’s later work. 
After leaving the University, he was for same years instructor of the Princes 
of Oldenburg, and then became Privat-dozent at the University of Leipzig. 
In 1874, he was called to a Professorship of Philosophy at Basel. In the 
following year, he accepted a call to the University of Kénigsberg, and, 
after a brief residence there, went to Leipzig as Professor of Philosophy. 
For over thirty years, Professor Heinze was the chief historian of philosophy 
at Leipzig, and the bulk of the training of students, who during that period 
made their doctorates in the history of philosophy, was carried on by him. 
He was an unusually popular and stimulating teacher. He wrote on Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Anaxagoras, the Stoics, the doctrine of Logos in Greek 
philosophy, Eudzmonism, prepared Kant’s lectures on metaphysics cover- 
ing three semesters, and issued the various editions of Ueberweg’s History 
of Philosophy that appeared subsequent to the year 1875. He made con- 
stant additions to this history, prepared a large part of the fourth volume 
on Contemporary Philosophy, and through his exhaustive bibliography 
made this work an invaluable part of philosophical apparatus. 

The Open Court Co. have in press an edition of Arthur Collier's Clavis 
Universalis, edited with Introduction and Notes, by Ethel Bowman, M.A., 
Wellesley College. The book has long been inaccessible except to those 
with access to the large libraries. 

Professor Benno Erdmann has been called to Berlin as successor to 
Professor Paulsen, 

Dr. Horace C. Longwell has been appointed Instructor of Philosophy at 
Northwestern University. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETuics, XX, 1: Ernest Albee, Meaning of 
Literature for Philosophy; Charles M. Bakewell, The Unique Case of 
Socrates ; 7. £. Creighton, Knowledge and Practice ; Edward S. Ames, 
Religion and the Psychical Life; John W. Buckham, The Organization of 
Truth ; &. M. Maclver, Ethics and Politics ; Henry W. Wright, Religion 
and Morality ; Discussion ; Book Reviews. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL Review, XVI, 5: Zaizso Nakashima, Time-rela- 
tions of the Affective Processes; £. LZ. Thorndike, A Note on the Accu- 
racy of Discrimination of Weights and Lengths; G. 41. Whipple, A Range 
of Information Test : 7. V. Brettweiser, Resistance of Keys as a Factor in 
Reaction Times. 

JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, VI, 
16: 7. H. Bolton, On the Efficacy of Consciousness ; John Dewey, The 
Dilemma of the Intellectualist Theory of Truth ; Discussion ; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 
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VI, 17: #. J. £. Woodbridge, Consciousness, the Sense Organs, and 
the Nervous System ; Z/sie R. Clapp, Dependence upon Imagination of 
the Subject-Object Distinction; W. P. Montague, May a Realist Be a 
Pragmatist? Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 

VI, 18: W. H. Winch, Conation and Mental Activity, 1; W. P. Mon- 
fague, May a Realist Be a Pragmatist? II; Discussion; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

VI, 19: W. A. Winch, Conation and Mental Activity, 11; Aarold C. 
Brown, The Problem of the Infinite in Space and Time; Discussion ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes 
and News. 

VI, 20: #. S. Sheldon, On the Methods of Applied Mathematics ; W. 
P. Montague, May a Realist Be a Pragmatist? III ; Discussion ; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, VI, 8: &. MM. Yerkes and Sergius 
Morgulis, The Method of Pawlow in Animal Psychology ; Psychological 
Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

VI, 9: &. M. Ogden, A Contribution to the Theory of Tonal Consonance ; 
Psychological Literature ; Reports; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

THE Mownist, XIX, 3: B. C. A. Harvey, The Nature of Vital Proc- 
esses according to Rignano; ZL, M7. Aillia, Has the Psychological Labora- 
tory Proved Helpful?; 7: B. Robertson, A Biochemical Conception of 
the Phenomena of Memory and Sensation; Zhe Lditor, Psychology a 
Domain of its Own; Criticisms and Discussions; Book Reviews and 
Notes. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XV, 3: G. Se/iber, Der 
Pragmatismus und seine Gegner auf dem III. Internationalen Kongress 
fiir Philosophie; 2. Miiller-Fretenfels, Das Urteil in der Kunst; J. 
Meyer, Wahrheit; Otto Neurath, Eindeutigkeit und Kommutativitat des 
logischen Produktes aé; Olga Hahn, Zur Axiomatik des logischen Gebiet- 
kalkuls;: Ofto Braun, Rudolf Euckens Methode; P. C. Franze, Eine 
entwicklungstheorische Betrachtung iiber das Verhaltnis von Wissen und 
Glauben ; B. Lemcke, De Potentia; K. Geiss/er, Wer darf in philosoph- 
ischen Fragen urteilen?; 4. Aschkenasy, Zur Kritik des Relativismus in 
der Erkenntnistheorie ; G. Wendel, Das Problem der Kausalitat und der 
Freiheit ; Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der systematischen 
Philosophie ; Systematische Abhandlungen in den Zeitschriften ; Einge- 
gangene Biicher. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR Psycuovoeie, LIII, 1: Z. 7. Martin, Uber Asthetische 
Synasthesie ; S. Witasek, Lokalisationsdifferenz und latente Gleichge- 
wichtsstérung ; Literaturbericht. 

LUI, 2 u. 3: A. S. Langfeld, Uber die heterochrome Helligkeitsver- 


gleichung ; 47. Levy-Suh/, Die Hypnotische Beeinflussung der Farben- 
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wahrnehmung und die Helmholdtz’sche Theorie vom Simultankontrast ; 
S. Meyer, Zam Traumproblem ; Literaturbericht. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXIV, 8: /. PAilifpe, Pour et contre la 
psychophysique; 2. Brugeilles, L’idéalisme social; 7A. Ridot, Sur la 
nature du plaisir; Notes et discussions; Analyses et comptes rendus; 
Revue des périodiques étrangers. 

XXXIV, 9: Kozlowski, L’ explication scientifique et la causalité; Lalo, 
L'esthétique scientifique ; Georgesco, Des vicissitudes de la lutte pour la 
vie ; Notes et Discussions ; Analyses et comptes rendus. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XVII, 4: A. Poincaré, La 
logique de l'infini ; Z. Dauriac, Les sources néocristicistis de la dialectique 
synthétique ; Correspondance inédite de Ch. Renouvier et de Ch. Secrétan ; 
Etudes critiques ; discussions ; Questions pratiques. 

IX, 9: P. Gény, Le probléme critique et la perception extérieure; A. 
Véronnet, L’atome nécessaire; JZ Baelen, Le mecanisme moniste de 
Taine; G. Michelet, Revue critique de morale; Analyses et comptes 
rendus ; Périodiques. : 

REVUE DE PurLosopuie, IX, 8: WV. Vaschide et R. Meunier, Les théories 
de l’attention ; 2. Sa/eil/es, L’ origine du droit et du devoir; P. Duhem, Du 
temps oi la scolastique latinea connu la Physique d’Aristotle; /. Louis, 
La détermination des concepts de matiére, d'entendement et de raison 
dans la philosophie de Schopenhauer; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Périodiques. 

REVUE N&O-SCOLASTIQUE, XVI, 3: C. fat, Les sanctions; P. Z. 
Hoffmans, Roger Bacon, L’intuition mystique et la science; C. Addert, 
Pour lire en psychologue la vie des saints; Melanges et Documents ; 
Comptes rendus. 

Rivista Di Fitosoria, I, 2: &. Ardigd, Infinito e indefinito; Z. 
Billia, La percezione intellettiva; £. d Ors, Religio est libertas; 2. 
Mondolfo, Studi sui tipi rappresentativi; A. Faggi, Lo Schelling e la 
filosofia dell’'arte ; Per l’'anima della scuola ; Autorelazioni, analisi e cenni. 

I, 3: A. Rava, Introduzione allo studio della filosofia di Fichte; Z. 
7roi/o, La formula kantiana della conoscenza nelle relazioni tra la filosofia 
ela scienza; A. Levi, Il fenomenismo empiristico e la concezione fenom- 
enistica della scienza; LZ. Limentani, La supremazia del criterio morale 
nella valutazione degli atti; Per l’'anima della scuola; Autorelazioni, 


analisi e cenni. 
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[N. B.—(a) stands for original articles, (b) for book notices, (d) for discussions, 
(n) for notes, (r) for reviews of books, and (s) for summaries. ] 


A 
Absolutism and Teleology, (a) 309. 
Action, Sociology of, (b) 669. 
Adams, George P., (n) 580. 
Esthetic Emotion, the Motor Elements 
of, (s) 103. 
Esthetics, The Meaning of, for Ethics, 
(s) 578. 
fective Consciousness, (s) 682; Proc- 
esses, Contributions to the Study of the, 


(s) 576; Processes, Time-relations 
of, (s) 682. 

Agnosticism, Radical Empiricism and, 
(s) 97. 


Agreement, Truth and, (s) 572. 

American Philosophical Association, (n) 
117; Proceedings of the Eighth An- 
nual Meeting of the, (a) 164. 

Analogy, Scientific, (s) 686. 

Analysis of Tickling, A Qualitative, (s) 
240. 

Antinomy, Kant’s First, (a) 384. 

Antipathy, A Psychological Study of, (s) 
361. 

Anti-pragmatism, (b) 446; (s) 359, 462. 

Apology, The Interpretation of the, (a) 23. 

Apprehension, Judgment and, (s) 466. 

Aristotle, Averrées on the Metaphysics 
of, (a) 416 ; de Anima, (b) 234; Prin- 
ciples of, An Introduction to the Phil- 
osphical Sciences according to, (s) 355. 

Art, The Springs of, (a) 281. 

Assimilation, Intellectual, The Idea of 
God and the Principle of, (s) 570. 

Association, of Ideas, Reproduction and, 
(b) 456; The Forms of, in Sociology, 
(b) 672. 

Attention, and Interest, (s) 104; A Re- 
joinder, (n) 116; A Reply, (n) 110; 
The Nervous Correlate of, (s) 300, 
469. 


Averrées on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
(a) 416. 


B 
Baldwin, J. Mark, (n) 580 
Beauty, The Problem of, (a) 121. + 
Belief, Modern Thought and the Crisis 
in, (b) 667. 
Bergson, Individualism and Philosophy 


of, (s) 98. 
Berkeley, Spiritual Realism and, (b) 
455- 


Bode, B. H., (n) 366. 

Bowman, Ethel, (n) 695. 

Brain, How It Functions, (s) 576. 
Brett, G. S., (mn) 117. 

Buddhism and Immortality, (b) 346. 


Cc 

Caird, Edward, (n) 108; The Idealism 
of, (a) 147, 259. 

Causality, Instrumental, (s) 572; 
Thoughts Concerning the Empirical 
Origin of, (s) 241. 

Change and the Changeless (a) 1. 

Chicago ‘‘ Idea’’ and Idealism, The, (s) 
246. 

Christian Ethics, A Handbook of, (r) 
549. - 

Christianity, The Psychological Phenom- 
ena of, (b) 452. 

Clavis Universalis, Collier's, (n) 695. 

Concept, Some Thoughts on the, (s) 465. 

Congress, of Philosophy, The Third, (a) 
48; of Psychology, The Sixth Inter- 
national, (n) 580, 690. 

Consciousness, Affective, (s) 682; and 
Reality, (s) 244; The Part Played by, 
in Mental Operations, (s) 248; Volun- 
tary Character of, as a Basis for a Phi- 
losophy of Morals, (s) 364. 
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Conservation of Energy, Will-Force and, 
(s) 100, 

Crisis in Belief, Modern Thought and the, 
(b) 667. 

Critique of Relativism, (s) 354. 

Custom, A Study of the Influence of, on 
Moral Judgment, (b) 561. 


D 

Darwinism To-Day, (b) 85. 

Development of Greek Philosophy, The, 
(b) 233. 

Dramatic and Ethical Elements of Experi- 
ence, The, (s) 364. 
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The chapter on “‘ Truth,” being the strategic pivot of Professor James's recent book entitled 
“* Pragmatism,”’ has been made the target of severest critical attack, The wildness of most of the 
criticisms, and their failure duly to comprehend the author's thesis, have convinced him that the 
latter is as profoundly novel as it seems to him important. He, therefore, brings together in the 
present volume, in order to shed more light upon the subject, all that he has ever written on the theory 
of knowledge, including the article on the Function of Cognition which appeared in 188,, ali his re- 
center polemic and expository contributions, and some replies to criticisms printed here for the first 
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College, Nottingham. 8vo. $2.75 net. 
Since the Hague Conference of 1907, it is increasingly clear that the nineteenth century concep- 
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tions of International Law require revision. The lines on which change is proceeding are indicated 
in this book. Arbitration, Federation, and Pacific Penetration are all analyzed as parts of one con- 
nected whole. The bearing of social upheavals on International relations is dealt with, and the im- 
portance which the principle of Association is destined to assume is emphasized. Incidentally, a 
very comprehensive account is given of the history of the interdisposition of Nations to secure safety 
for their subjectsabroad. | he work takes note of the most recent events, such as the Turkish boycott. 
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company of England; the provincia! club is peculiar to China, designed for the protection of the men 
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